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“PRAYING TO THE VORTEX” 


@ Aristophanes the comedian could not 
credit with sanity a Socrates who believed 
neither in idols nor in the all-sufficiency of 
matter but whose hope was in a God, Im- 
mortal, Eternal, and Invisible. 

@ Such a trust seemed so unearthly and 
futile that the playwright lampooned it by 
representing Socrates as praying to a Great 
Vortex. 

@ The world has happened on another 
| sophisticated age that seeks on the one hand 
Pees to revive faith in the ancient pagan deities, 
and on the other puts complete confidence 
in material force. 

@ The two moods go together and are 
alike in their contempt for the imponder- 
ables. 

@ Now is the time to take stock of our 
faith in the power of truth in a world of 
lies: 

@ To recount what the pages of history 
declare concerning the permanence of righteousness 
over cleverness and violence: 

@ All values are destructible except those that are 
moral and spiritual. 

@ These are forever beyond the reach and rage of 
Dictators, traitors and all the sons of violence. 

@ Justice, Holiness, Righteousness, Goodness, 
Good-Will and Faith need no apology, are never out- 
moded by time, must be had at last before the world 
can afrive at peace. 

@ To the children of evil, appeal to these seems as 
futile as praying to a Vortex. 

@ But with the imponderables lies the future when 
the storm of violence has spent itself. 


R. T. F. 
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The Personalist 


RANDOM REFLECTIONS ON 
WAR, PEACE, AND PHILOSOPHY 
By THE EDITOR 


The whole world is resting under the cloud of war in 
a manner and with threats wholly unprecedented in the 
past. Dear and trusted friends of varied nationalities, 
though non-combatants, have disappeared from our ken 
and contact as completely as if the grave had swallowed 
them up. When the storm of war is overpast the reuniting 
of many of these ties is doubtful if not impossible. What 
is true of these more or less casual acquaintanceships is 
also true of many families in which brothers and sisters, 
husbands and wives, parents and children will live on un- 
aware of each other’s fate or existence. 

Much of the literary and artistic achievement of two 
millenia are already lost and much more is devoted to 
destruction before this madness which has seized the world 
burns itself out to exhaustion or is stopped by force, or 
by the over-extension of its own hollow victories. 

The accumulated resources of ages, which might have 
gone to the alleviation of the sick, diseased in body and 
mind, the ignorant and the poor has already been in large 
measure dissipated in arms, armament and ammunition. 
That portion of the world which still retains some vestiges 
of freedom and democracy finds itself facing necessities of 
expenditure which contemplated ten years ago or proposed 
even now for educational, religious or humanitarian pur- 
poses would be considered impossibly appalling. So whole- 
sale is the destruction that it is not unthinkable that the 
boasted scientific gains of this generation may themselves 
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disappear with the brains that brought them into being. 

What is the modern man to do in the midst of these 
vexatious times when the air is full of propaganda and 
the literature of the time is littered with false and mis- 
leading concepts. Shall he as Socrates once expressed it, 
“Crouch behind the wall until the storm is past?” Which 
social or economic theory, cultural or political philosophy 
is one to believe? Can the common man with only a modicum 
of commonsense, grasp the elements involved in the present 
situation, where he is constrained to say with Lowell: 

I lose myself 


. . . where solemn guide-posts say, 
This way to Knowledge, This way to Repose. 


The Causes and Cure of War 

Much scientific water has rolled under the bridge dur- 
ing the last century concerning the economic causes of war. 
There is no desire on the part of the present writer to 
enter into controversy with the economic interpretation 
of history. We can admit all the salient truths of these 
theories although not all theories can be true since they 
are often contradictory. Wars have been frequently if 
not always waged with the hope of economic advantage 
and in most cases have closed with economic penalties 
against the defeated. To stop at this point however and 
to declare economic advantage to be the sole or even the 
leading cause of war may be a very superficial and inade- 
quate view of the situation. The most flagrant of the claims 
by which the totalitarian states have attempted to deceive 
with a show of scientific verity regarding the inevitableness 
of their war on humanity, has been the assertion of the 
need of what they call “folk-room.”’ The speciousness of 
the claim is indicated by their failure to use the space 
already gained and by their desperate efforts to increase 
their own population. The Japanese demand for raw ma- 
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terial, for instance, is not what it appears on its face. Before 
the war they found no difficulty in acquiring all the raw 
materials needed for every purpose on more advantageous 
terms owing to the low cost of Japanese labor than almost 
any other nation. Their demand might easily be seen to 
be a demand for raw material without payment. 


Much more might be indulged along this line without 
getting at underlying facts which can be understood by 
any intelligence which seeks them with disinterestedness. 


If we pass from economic consideration of the causes 
and cure of war which occupy the greater part of the 
attention of modern commentators and try to dig down to 
something more basic and elemental than even supply and 
demand—standards of living necessities, we may find some- 
thing suggestive by inquiring first of all of what thing is 
war most destructive. In the very beginning was men- 
tioned the destruction and demolition of the literary, cul- 
tural and artistic heritage of millenia of human endeavor. 
We noted the waste of financial resources which might 
have gone to educational, scientific and philanthropic enter- 
- prise. Vast as these are, however, and however appalling 
their extinction, they have meaning and value only as they 
contribute to the well-being of individual persons. Devas- 
tation insofar as it is a calamity is a calamity only because 
it destroys personal values. Apart from persons the Par- 
thenon is no more valuable than any other pile of stone. 
Apart from meaning and value to persons, the Coliseum 
at Rome might profitably be reduced to rubble! Were it 
not for the aesthetic and sentimental worth to the human 
spirit the destruction by the Germans of Sir Christopher 
Wren churches of London might be considered from the 
cool standpoint of military advantage. 

That such destruction cannot be so estimated is the 
best evidence that after all the supreme considerations are 
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spiritual and personal and not merely of brick and 
mortar. The crime of the present attack on civilization lies 
in its hostility to personal values. Refugees will find new 
adaptations to life or will conveniently die of their suffer- 
ings, welcoming death as the Great Release; but separation 
of the natural ties of home and family relationships, mem- 
ories of scenes of horror, consciousness of unspeakable 
cruelties to innocent and helpless victims of violence, the 
breaking of faith in treaties, the rupture of security which 
accompanies civilized life, the resurgence of the animal and 
bestial, these are devastations of the human spirit which 
are the major casualties of this war. The main attack is 
not on the economics of man nor is it truly in the name of 
his economic security; it is primarily an attack on man’s 
soul, an effort to slay the inner life. 


The damage done to the mental health of peoples, the 
psychic injury to little children of the totalitarian drive 
is worse than all the physical ruin involved, worse for its 
victims than death itself. This is wastage where it can 
least be borne and will be noticeable far into another cen- 
tury. It deprives the world of capacities and abilities for 
future progress, as each person represents an intrinsic and 
unique contribution which it could under right conditions 
give to civilization. Nor can the psychic brutalization of 
the perpetrators be overlooked. It means for the aggressors 
three generations of sadists and morons which will turn 
eventually upon their own. This result to the invader is 
as sure as the working of the law of gravitation and cannot 
be evaded. 


These conditions could not have arisen nor could war 
be thought of except as the result of a blind impersonalism 
which in various places and amid discordant and even op- 
posing ideologies has become the modern way of looking 
at things. Our present world is so drunken with the power 
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of mass movements, so infatuated with results that it has no 
stomach for quality. Thus, matters so minute as the suf- 
ferings and injustices of individual persons, wrongs done 
to the souls of men, rights of minorities come to be quite 
overlooked. It is just this indifference to the welfare of 
little children, men, women, fathers, mothers, rich men, 
poor men, and forgotten men which makes war possible. 
Men conceive of a Mittel Europa, or an “Aryan race,” or 
“The Proletariat,” or “World Empire,” or Italia irredenta 
or a “New Order,” or the duty involved in “the White 
Man’s Burden” as something so important that individual 
persons can only become slaves to an ideology. The fact 
is that all impersonal results won by suppressing personal 
values are calamities and slaveries masquerading as great 
social benefits. Just as the causes of war lead back to and 
rest upon a disregard of persons, so war can find its cure 
only upon a world-wide revival in the minds of men of 
the supremacy of the person as the chief and intrinsic 
worth. 
II 


“The Things That Cannot Be Shaken” 


The foregoing remarks may seem trivial, even pica- 
yunish, in the face of those sweeping and grandiose move- 
ments that chiefly occupy our modern attention. But the 
person is not a triviality. That one last forgotten man whose 
rights are outraged in the social structure is the weak 
foundation stone which will eventually overthrow the whole 
building. Enduring structures cannot be built on shifting 
sands. An ancient philosopher of history looks at it in this 
way: He represented the Almighty as saying, “Yet once 
more I shake not the earth only, but also heaven .. . that 
those things which cannot be shaken may remain.” (Heb. 
12:26-7) What are the things in human life and society 
which cannot be shaken? With this question there comes 
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vividly to mind a picture of an aged couple in what had 
been once a French village poking about in the rubble of 
their former home for something to salvage from the effects 
of World War I. They had recovered a lone article, a 
copper tea kettle and were triumphantly bearing it to 
whatever place they could now call their home. Society 
gone, friends gone, village gone, home gone. The tea 
kettle was a prized possession that had by unaccountable 
circumstances survived the fortunes of war, but the only 
really lasting thing in that scene was the enduring love 
and loyalty of that old couple. It was at the same time 
the most precious thing: The thing that could not be 
shaken, that could not be destroyed which even death itself 
could not obliterate. It is, after all, these personal and 
simple treasures that remain. 


“Helen’s lips are drifting dust; 
Ilion is consumed with rust; 

All the galleons of Greece 

Drink the ocean’s dreamless peace; 
Lost was Solomon’s purple show 
Restless centuries ago; 

Stately empires wax and wane — 
Babylon, Barbary, and Spain; — 
Only one thing, undefaced 

Lasts, though all the worlds lie waste 
And the heavens are overturned. 
—Dear, how long ago we learned? 


Thus sang the New England poet Frederick Lawrence 
Knowles in strains that can never be forgotten. 


The permanence of the world’s oldest civilization, the 
Chinese, was not built up upon war or trade, but upon the 
cultivation of the princely man. The person was empha- 
sized as a value in that the family formed the background 
of the whole social order and was self-supporting and self- 
contained. As the person received of right whatever edu- 
cation he could use, all the family bending to his support, 
so he was recognized as under deep obligations which he 


* Love Triumphant. Little Brown, Boston. 
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must fulfil. This sounds today idyllic and even antiquated, 
but it kept China a nation for five thousand years through 
repeated invasions and changing dynasties. 

How are we then to build an enduring world order 
upon any high-flown theory that transgresses or runs 
counter to these simple rights and justices which make the 
sum of human living? Obviously no enduring order can 
be so built. The rape of Belgium in 1914 which was jus- 
tified with the excuse that the most solemn promise was 
only “a scrap of paper” is a fair illustration of this fact. 
Faith, loyalty, which are personal possessions are necessary 
to permanence of any kind. The Belgian episode was the 
most disastrous debacle of World War I and until faith 
is restored among men, peace is an idle dream. Some 
means must then be found for the rehabilitation of indi- 
vidual souls, for the restoration of faith and integrity of 
good-will. How can that come about in any wholesale way, 
who can declare? Perhaps world-wide suffering and disas- 
ter will open men’s minds at long last to the necessity of 
building their civilization on these personal and unshake- 
able values which go on in spite of war and destruction. 
The time may come when an exhausted humanity may 


realize in fuller measure the significance of Lowell’s words: 


“We who by shipwreck only find the shores 
Of Divine wisdom, can but kneel at first; 
Can but exult to feel beneath our feet, 
That long stretched vainly down the yielding deeps, 
The shock and sustenance of solid earth.” 


III 
The Difficulties of Peace 
It may seem a bit presumptuous to speak of peace in a 
world at war with so little prospect of peace. But unless 
we begin to study the problems involved in peace the end 
of the present war will be without profit for the future. 
If war can be said to present us with overwhelming dif- 


2 Toqwell’s Complete Poetical Works. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. 
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ficulties, these, however great, are not as vast as the diffi- 
culties of peace. 

Here again we should look beneath the surface at the 
hidden realities of things. The appalling thing about war 
is the countless hatreds which have been cultivated between 
oppressor and oppressed which will hamper scientific, in- 
tellectual and spiritual cooperation between the disjointed 
peoples for centuries to come. These hatreds will rise up 
to hinder collaboration of every kind. They will slow down 
interchange of ideas. They will inhibit progress and dis- 
covery in the peoples that hate. They will reduce communal 
life to the lower levels of fear. Any enduring peace will 
have to wrestle with these difficulties and must solve them. 


One can readily see what is most likely to happen. In 
case the hatreds are raised to a sufficient pitch, whatever 
settlement is made is likely to be on the basis of revenge, 
or what will be called justice, or punishments so severe as 
to act as “deterrents to future belligerence.” If there is a 
yet calmer view we can imagine the economist rushed to 
the scene to settle the peace on the basis of economic health 
and access to land and to raw materials. This latter pos- 
sibility would be a great triumph, almost too good to 
expect. But would it be enough to ensure lasting peace? 


Not if we have a mind to the deeper and determining 
factors already mentioned. Our experts are quite certain 
to be obsessed with the conviction that peace is something 
that can be organized. Movements will be set afoot for 
political, social, financial and economic regimentation 
which will menace the world with new dictatorships and 
new slaveries. These can only be provocative of new wars. 
No “Social Contract,” to use an old term, can be success- 
fully entered into by force and violence. The cements of: 
human society are good-faith and good-will. But these 
are personal qualities that inhere in personal character. 
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Thus emerge the imponderable and overlooked qualities 
which must be present to establish a real peace. How to come 
by these qualities in international affairs is the terrify- 
ing difficulty. Good-faith and good-will will not grow from 
revenge, nor can these qualities be established by deterrent 
punishments, nor by organization however complete, nor 
by adherence to economic satistics. Here they stand, these 
two, overlooked but requisite qualities for peace. We can 
now see perhaps the importance to the present world situa- 
tion of the infamous “scrap of paper” incident and to the 
multiplying series of like events that have issued from it. 
The worst fatality of these wars has been the slaughter of 
good-faith. This is a casualty which all but renders peace 
impossible. Will the good Bishop Bienvenue of our better 
natures have the spiritual power to present the Jean Val- 
jean of the world with the prized silver candlesticks? I 
cannot imagine that short of a spiritual revolution which 
must come if the world is not to be altogether lost, and the 
theme of this spiritual revolution must be the supreme 
and intrinsic value of every person. 


IV 
Philosophy 


We have so far been arguing for the importance of 
hidden and imponderable factors in the world situation. 
If your eyes have become adapted to this half-light perhaps 
this is the point at which we might refer to “Divine Phi- 
losophy” which to an altogether too extensive degree has 
become “Procuress to the Lords of Hell.” Our philosophies, 
like our politics, economics, science, education and religion 
have prepared the way for the present debacle of the world 
by their betrayal of the person—that unique and intrinsic 
value at the heart of all values. In the last analysis it is 
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the neglect of the person in the higher ranges of his exis- 
tence that is the basis of the world sickness. 


An instructive incident appears in the life of one of the 
earliest philosophers of history, who in the perturbations 
and frightfulness of his mortal life was trying to determine 
the direction of the categorical imperative. He was blood 
brother in a way to Epicurus who tried to show people that 
earthquakes, lightning and thunder were natural phenom- 
ena and not the voice of the wrath of Zeus. Elijah cower- 
inst from the storm in the cleft of a rock discovered that God 
was neither in the thunder nor in the earthquake but in 
“the still small voice.” It was the same essential message 
that Socrates proclaimed to the world when he talked of 
an inner daemonium to which man could appeal for in- 
evitable truth and direction. It would be a great thing 
if nur world, our pagan world, could at the moment divert 
its attention from the engrossing idolatries of the market, 
thr: idols of the forum, of the tribe and of the theatre and 
listen once more to the still small voice. Gnothe seauton, 
know thyself, may still be the best private preparation 
for public action. As one newspaper writer has recently 
set, forth, there are certain fundamental moralities by 
which the individual can guide his judgments of men and 
measures and affairs, national and international. The air 
is full of deceiving propaganda of every kind, but he need 
not be deceived who will listen to the inner voice. We do 
not have to dig around in past history to find out whether 
actions are justifiable, and to balance carefully between 
ancient wrongs. 


Even if Versailles were ten times as bad as pictured 
it could not justify the present holocaust. Any power that 
proposes to enslave any portion of the world, or to deny 
or abridge the right of any person to the fullest possible 
self-expression and development proposes a crime against 
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humanity. A wrong done to the least and feeblest of men 
is a sin against all. There cannot be much doubt that the 
misleading lie, the broken promise, the broken bodies of 
innocent victims, the raising of fears through threats and 
the enslavement of men is wrong. 

There is world-wide need for repentance on the part 
of nations as nations, of citizens as members of the scat- 
tered communities of earth who have been willing to enjoy 
privileges and immunities at the expense of the suffering 
and ill-being of others. The despising of men because of 
race or condition is the lowest and meanest of sins and 
blasphemies and it is a sin which must be repented and 
repaired before there can be peace. 

In all this we are not called upon to side with this or 
that nation or race. Let us begin by siding with God. Let 
us ask ourselves not the question of expediency but the 
question of what is right. 


What can philosophy do and of what comfort can it 
be in this hour of world crisis? To the extent that it finds 
“the immutable and eternal principles” of which Plato 
dreamed, it can call attention to those ideas and measures 
which are permanent because they are of the very nature 
of life itself. These are the eventual and irrefutable laws 
of human action intelligible to all men whose minds can 
be freed from prejudice. 

The immutable and eternal principles to which phi- 
losophy points us exist within the nature of man himself. 
He must eventually grow sick of his own lies, wearied of 
his own hypocrisies, disgusted with abnormalities and 
morbidities that are against his higher nature. That is 
the reason that “New Orders,” Totalitarianisms or any 
other organization of society built on wrong, violence, injus- 
tice, compulsion and fraud are built on shifting sands and 
cannot endure. They are against nature, against the nature 
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of man, against the supreme reality, the person. Philosophy 
can offer likewise the platform on which all men of good- 
will and good faith can unite their efforts. Thus philosophy 
offers a working basis of union to men of all faiths for 
goodwill and good faith are the desiderata of all religions. 

And has philosophy its balm of heart’s ease for our 
own time? Are there yet, as our ancient friend Boethius ex- 
pressed it, some “Consolations of Philosophy?” This is best 
described by the clearest of all philosophers who declared: 
“When ye hear of wars and rumors of wars, be not troubled. 
These are but the beginnings of the birth-pangs.” Thus 
out of violence the philosopher is permitted to anticipate 
a new and better world which is coming to birth. These 
deep and permanent laws and principles, he believes, will 
at last find expression and recognition, because all selfish- 
ness, hate and falsehood are eventually self destructive. 
Even the stupidest of men must see this at last. 


WHAT TO LEAVE OUT OF ONE’S CREED 


By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 
N EARLY fifty years ago my old teacher Adolf 
Harnack used a sentence which I should like to 

take as a text for this paper. He was lecturing to a class of 
university students upon the teaching of Jesus and he took 
up the objection that Jesus had been greatly overrated as a 
teacher because when followed to its source there was noth- 
ing which he had said which someone else had not said 
before. ‘Very true,” said Harnack, “but think how many 
things they said that Jesus did not say.” 

There you have my text — “What to Leave Out.” It is 
a principle that has far reaching applications. It has rele- 
vance to our social life, to our politics, to our education, to 
our religion. I wish to confine what I have to say here toa 
single application — to our beliefs. How can we distinguish 
between the things that it is important for us to believe and 
the things that are unimportant? — we may go further and 
say, how can we distinguish between the things which it is 
essential for us to believe and the things which, however 
interesting and in other contexts important, are for the 
purpose of a vital faith negligible? In a word, what can 
we leave out of our creed? 

The creed I am thinking of here is a philosophical creed. 
It may or may not be also a religious creed — that will de- 
pend upon the place which religion holds in our thought 
about the world and about life. But I am thinking here of a 
creed in the sense in which that word has meaning in phi- 
losophy: the sum of the beliefs that are essential to the 
integrity of the faith to which this particular philosopher 
is committed: the things he must believe or cease to be 
himself. 

The old philosophers had a word for these essential arti- 
cles of their creed which we moderns have abandoned. They 
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called them dogmas. Dogmas in the older philosophical par- 
lance were the beliefs that mattered so much that if you did 
not hold them your system could not keep alive. 

Am I wrong in thinking that when the philosophers 
abandoned the word “dogma” to the theologians they lost 
something that was important for philosophy — I mean the 
distinction between those few central convictions which 
form the core of a philosophical creed — the beliefs that 
matter and the wider circle of interesting speculations 
which may or may not be held without affecting the integ- 
rity of the beliefs which give distinctive character to the 
philosophy which this particular philosopher holds as his 
articles of the standing or falling church. 

I know that there are philosophers who no longer believe 
that there are any such articles; thinkers to whom philos- 
ophy has ceased to be a unifying faith and become a branch 
— a rather uninspiring pedantic branch — of the history of 
human thought. I for one regard it as little less than a 
tragedy that so many philosophers, in their desire to 
qualify as scientists, have overlooked the far reaching 
difference between science in the technical sense as the 
study of that part of experience which lends itself to the 
methods of exact measurement and so to prediction, and 
philosophy as the quest of wisdom, the effort to bring 
to that side of our experience which eludes exact verifica- 
tion, the realm of meanings and values in which justice 
and beauty and love have their home, the greatest possible 
measure of objectivity and comprehension. When I ask why 
the present generation of students finds itself hopelessly 
at sea in a world which has so largely drifted from its 
older moorings, I cannot but believe that one reason is 
that we who should have been their teachers in philosophy 
have not yet found the right answer to the question, “What 
we ought to leave out of our creed.” 
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For it is only as we find the right answer to the question 
What to Leave Out, that we can discover the right approach 
to the more important question: What to Put In. When 
by a process of systematic house cleaning we have elim- 
inated all the issues on which it is not necessary for us to 
take a stand, then — and only then — shall we be brought 
face to face with the few remaining issues which cannot be 
evaded, the issues which each one of us must answer for 
himself with a philosophic “Yes” or “No.” 

I do not propose here to embark upon this second or more 
important side of creed making. For the purpose of my 
present paper my personal position on the issues that matter 
is beside the mark. I shall be content if by following the 
more modest procedure suggested by my title I can clear the 
way for this more important question by charting some of 
the bypaths which if mistaken for the straight road may 
prevent us from reaching our goal. 

What then have we a right to expect of a philosophic 
creed? I answer, some position on those persistent ques- 
tions which maintain themselves from age to age and re- 
main unaffected by changes in scientific knowledge, polit- 
ical and economic theory and aesthetic taste; the question as 
to the nature of our world — whether it has a meaning and, 
if so, what: the question as to the nature of man, whether 
he has the kind of capacity and value which justifies the 
faith of the democracies in the importance of universal edu- 
cation: the question as to the nature of society; whether it 
is and must always remain the scene of a contest for power 
in which the strongest survive and the weak go to the wall, 
or whether the faith of the men who founded our Republic 
is justified that it is possible to secure union through con- 
sent, and finally the question as to the nature of that ulti- 
mate mystery by which we are encompassed to which in 
every age men have looked up in reverent awe — that tran- 
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scendent being which eludes all the efforts of experimental 
science to isolate and to define — the object of supreme wor- 
ship to which religion gives the name of God. 

These I take it are the questions with which philosophy 
has to do, and upon which each philosopher has to take a 
definite position. The difficulty is that philosophers have 
tried to do so much more than this. They have added to 
their “yes” or “no” speculation about associated matters 


which might be decided differently without affecting the 


central affirmations which give its distinctive character to 
a philosophical creed. 

I do not mean to imply that philosophers have been 
wrong in doing this. All that I am contending for is that 
it is important for the philosopher to distinguish what he is 
doing when he is doing this from what he is doing when 
he is doing the other more important thing. In other words, 
I would distinguish between the creed of the philosopher in 
the sense of the convictions which define his position on the 
central issues of life and the many associated questions 
which may be answered in different ways without affecting 
the position taken on those central issues. The philosopher 
who undertakes to make a creed of the first kind must be 
content to leave out much that would be in place in a creed 
of the other kind. 

What then are some of the questions that have greatly 
interested philosophers in the past which I suggest we mod- 
ern philosophers may wisely leave out of our creed today? 
We may group them in three categories: those which have 
to do with bare fact rather than with meaning; those which 
have to do with abstract theory rather than with practice; 
those which have to do with detailed application rather than 
with principle. 

First of all, we may leave out of our philosophic creed, 
everything that has to do with verifiable facts apart from 
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their meaning. This enables us at once to eliminate a whole 
group of questions which enlist the devotion of countless 
multitudes of students — the questions namely with which 
the sciences have to do, and to which, if all the data were at 
hand, it would be possible to give an exact answer. 

At first sight this seems a curious omission. Since 
Science aims at exact knowledge and promises to give us 
answers to our questions which no open minded man can 
- doubt, it would seem as if the findings of science ought to be 
the first articles of our creed. 

There are two reasons why this cannot be. One is that 
the data with which science deals are so constantly changing 
that with each passing year new formulations are neces- 
sary. The other, and the determining reason is, that science 
is concerned with process rather than with meaning so that, 
even if it could tell us with certainty all that it is capable of 
telling, it would still leave our most pressing questions 
unanswered. 

If proof of the first point were needed, it would only be 
necessary to recall what has happened to the creeds which 
have pinned their faith to a science which has been out- 
grown. President Andrew D. White, it will be recalled, 
once wrote a learned book with the title The Conflict of 
Religion with Science, in which he put on the shoulders of 
the ecclesiastics the blame for resisting the advance of 
science in every field. There is truth in the charge, but it is 
easy to overdo it. The mistakes which the Church has made 
— and they have been lamentable enough — have not been 
due so much to opposition on the part of religion to science 
as such, as to the blind faith of the theologians in a science 
which had had its day. To achieve a satisfying creed, there- 
fore, we must be slow to accept as final the contemporary 
findings of science in the subjects in which it specializes. 
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But the other reason is more important. It is that even 
if science could give us answers in its own field which do 
not need to be revised, these would not do for us what a 
philosophic creed should do. As specialists in particular 
fields, scientists are concerned with fact in the narrow sense 
of that term rather than with meaning; what can be ob- 
served and measured and weighed: not what it means that 
this has happened, or what we should do with it now that 
has happened. All questions that have to do with the pur- 
pose and meaning of his findings the specialist in any one 
of the exact sciences is content to leave to those who must 
answer these questions for themselves in the light of the 
particular life situations by which they are confronted: 
such questions as the purpose of their personal lives, the 
principles that should regulate their relation to their fel- 
lows, and the nature of the ultimate reality, whether it be 
called nature or God, on which the individual and society 
alike depend. But it is with questions such as these that the 
philosopher has to do. 

At first sight indeed it might seem as if in trying to find 
an answer to such questions we were embarking upon a 
hopeless enterprise. If periodical reconsideration is needed 
in the case of the limited group of questions to which — on 
the basis of exact data — a trustworthy answer is possible, 
how much more must such reconsideration be needed when 
we are dealing with the more elusive questions, which have 
to do not with bare facts but with their purpose and mean- 
ing? Here knowledge in the scientific sense of that term 
is forever impossible. If we are to have a creed at all, we 
must make a venture of faith. 

Yet it is just here, paradoxical as it may seem, that we 
find the widest measure of agreement. When we retrace 
the history of man’s attitude to life’s ultimate mysteries, we 
find that underlying all differences of scientific outlook, or 
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philosophical theory, there are certain persistent convic- 
tions which recur from age to age. 

First of all, and most persistent of all, is man’s convic- 
tion that there is some meaning in the world beyond what 
we can see at the moment and that if we only try long 
enough, and in the right way, we may discover something 
of what that meaning is. This faith in ultimate meanings 
seems to be one of the most deep-seated of human character- 
istics and no amount of failure and disappointment has 
been able to eradicate it. 


Moreover, when we consult the experience of man in the 
past, we find that there is reason for this conviction. When 
men approach the world with the faith that there are mean- 
ings to be discovered, they find that it lends itself to their 
uses. There is a dependable element in things on which we 
can count and as we study this dependable element we find 
that its range is constantly increasing. So, little by little, 
science builds up its majestic edifice of a world of law; and 
even when its experiments yield no result, never surrenders 
its faith that a solution can be found if only the search be 
long enough continued. 

Still more is this true of that other realm of value and 
meaning for which science can find no description in mathe- 
matical terms — the realm in which justice and beauty and 
goodness have their home. This, too, persists from age to 
age, and makes its undying appeal. As often as the indi- 
vidual, confronted by some particularly flagrant example 
of futility and unreason, cries out that there is no meaning 
in the universe, and that man’s faith in the good God is only 
a dream, some hero or saint appears to affirm his faith in a 
purpose that is being fulfilled through suffering. 

But this faith in a meaningful universe is possible only 
if we define the field in which our creed can give us guidance 
modestly enough. There is a further set of questions which 
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we must eliminate if our creed is to be unifying rather than 
divisive. We must leave out all questions which, however 
intriguing, are of purely speculative interest. We must put 
in those questions only whose answer makes a difference 
for life. 

Here the curiosity of which we have already spoken may 
easily lead us astray. For there are so many questions which 
we would like to have answered: questions as to the nature 
of our knowledge, whence it comes and how it is controlled; 
questions as to the human will, how far it is determined and 
how far free; questions as to the world in which we live, in 
what sense it is many and in what sense one. These are 
questions which in every age have excited the curiosity of 
the philosophers and to which different individuals or schools 
of thought have proposed solutions which have seemed satis- 
factory to themselves. One man believes that mind con- 
tributes the determining factor to our knowledge. Another 
would have us start with realities quite independent of the 
knowing mind. One thinker concludes that our conscious- 
ness of freedom rests upon illusion and that from first to 
last all our choices are determined. Another believes that 
there are genuine new beginnings in nature and in man. 
One teacher would have his pupils believe that all the sep- 
arate things of which our world seems full are in reality 
parts of a single all-inclusive substance; while another is 
equally convinced that we as persons at least are inde- 
pendent entities, each with an individuality of its own. 

And all the while the world goes on its way and the 
elements in life which suggest the contrasted theories still 
persist. 

Moreover, when we study the conduct of the philosophers 
we find that they are affected far less than one would sup- 
pose by the theories they profess. L. P. Jacks has an ingen- 
ious skit in which he describes the experience of two Oxford 
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professors at Monte Carlo. One was a determinist in his 
philosophy and the other a believer in freewill. The deter- 
minist became so concerned over his inability to resist temp- 
tation that before the evening came he abandoned his orig- 
inal intention of spending an evening at the tables, said 
goodbye to his friend and took the first train home. The 
believer in freewill on the other hand, secure in the convic- 
tion that he could stop playing whenever he wanted to, went 
to the tables and before the evening was gone had lost all 
the money he had. 

It is a parable we shall do well to take to heart. When 
it comes to the practical issues of life we see persons divid- 
ing on very different lines than those required by their 
theories. And it is with practical issues that we should be 
concerned in our creed. When it comes to conduct we shall 
find that our action is both determined and free and we 
must leave to those who love to deal with puzzles the task of 
reconciling the apparent contradiction. 

So it is with all the antinomies of reason. As we retrace 
the history of man’s thought in the past, we see emerging 
the elements with which any philosophy that would take 
account of all the facts, must deal. These persisting ele- 
ments group themselves in a series of contrasts which to- 
gether make up the manysided picture of our world; such 
contrasts as that between body and spirit, the one and the 
many, the good and the evil, the temporal and the eternal. 
Again and again some philosopher has tried to eliminate 
one of the factors in the partnership and to make the world 
all of one piece — all matter or all spirit, all permanence or 
all change, all illusion or all God. But the suppressed fac- 
tor has come back in some new form and proved to be the old 
friend under another name. Sickness is no less sickness 
because one chooses to call it mortal mind, and a brain 
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that can love and think and suffer in only another name 
for spirit which the materialist prefers to use. 

It is just because these recurring factors — the raw 
material of any working philosophy — enter into the ex- 
perience of all of us that the enterprise of creed making is 
not hopeless. So far as the ultimate questions are concerned, 
the things that matter most for us, we have the data at hand. 

There is one further elimination that must be made if 
our ’creed is to fulfill its unifying purpose. We must omit 
all that is of merely individual or passing interest. This is 
most difficult because of the intensity of our personal feel- 
ing and the number of questions which concern us inti- 
mately. That is all the more reason for being clear at the 
outset just what this third omission requires of us. 

It requires this at least, that our creed shall be con- 
cerned with principles rather than with their changing ap- 
plications. When it comes to application we face the inevit- 
able limitation of our knowledge and must rely upon the 
sciences to supply the data we need. Here we must expect 
people of equal sincerity to differ. Only the future can de- 
termine in the case of any individual choice which judgment 
is to be preferred. But if we are to maintain our fellowship 
with those from whom we differ we must find some common 
principles in which we can agree. 

In the collection of aphorisms which he calls The Revo- 
lutionist’s Handbook, Bernard Shaw tells us that every man 
who is worth his salt is a revolutionist before he is thirty 
and the older he grows the more radical he becomes. But 
this fact is not generally recognized because his dissatisfac- 
tion with things as they are is extended to include the meth- 
ods by which it is proposed to change them. 

Whether we agree with Shaw on this point or not, the 
fact remains that in the complicated issues with which life 
confronts us, no uniformity of choice is possible. The most 
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that can be hoped for is such agreement as to the principles 
of choice, that, when the test comes, it will be possible to 
maintain fellowship in spite of difference. Then our differ- 
ences, however painful, will not be fatal. For in the deepest 
things of life we shall know ourselves as one. 

Here we who are philosophers can render our greatest 
service. Wherever we look we see men offered some short 
cut to the millennium. Now it is Communism which prom- 
ises us the needed solution of our social ills. Only let us 
abolish private property, do away with the profit motive, 
and replace government in the interest of the great corpora- 
tions by the dictatorship of the proletariat and all will be 
well. Now it is Pacifism which is commended as the remedy 
for the world’s disease: Let us break with the war system, 
take the Kellogg pact seriously, turn the other cheek when 
we are attacked, not simply as individuals but as nations, 
and the spectacle of superhuman meekness will shame the 
dictators into a better way of life. One of the basic reasons 
for the deep-seated skepticism of the young people in our 
colleges, I am persuaded, is the revulsion of feeling which 
has come when, having accepted some one of these short cuts 
as the gospel they need, they find that it proves a broken 
reed. 

I cannot but feel that we who are professional philoso- 
phers are largely to blame for the predicament in which 
these disillusioned liberals find themselves. We have not 
helped them to understand the true place of absolutes in a 
changing world. They are constantly tempted to identify 
general principles of the highest ethical importance, like 
freedom, unselfishness, and brotherly love, with some par- 
ticular application of these principles; and when a change 
in the environment makes this application no longer rele- 
vant, they are tempted to lose faith in the principle itself. 
Had we, who are their teachers, given more time to the dis- 
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cussion of such elementary matters as the nature of human 
society and the distinctive function of the state, instead of 
spending interminable hours saying over again what Kant, 
Spinoza and Leibniz have said better about the philosoph- 
ical riddles whose discussion forms the piéce de résistance 
of our Philosophical Associations, we might have done some- 
thing to help those who must keep the torch of democracy 
burning to the vital faith they need. 

Thus far I have been speaking of what to leave out of 
our creed, but that, of course, is not the primary question. 
When we have decided what our creed need not say, we shall 
be ready to turn to the positive side of creed making. The 
general purpose is clear. We must look for the permanent 
elements in our experience and we must expect to find them 
in a context of constant change. There is nothing surprising 
in this when we remember that where we are dealing with 
living things there is nothing inconsistent between perman- 
ence and change. Indeed, we might define life as the prin- 
ciple of continuity in change. Our supreme need, I repeat, 
is to find the persistent elements in experience — the real- 
ities that outlast change. 

This is true of every major factor in our experience. We 
need to know what is permanent in ourselves — the things 
in us that last, what is more important — the thing in us 
that deserves to last. 

We need to know what is permanent in nature — the 
manysided, mysterious reality by which we are encom- 
passed and of which we are in a very real sense a part. 
Wherever we turn Nature confronts us with inexorable 
law, yet when we least expect it, surprises us with new 
discoveries. What is the persisting element in this changing 
universe, the thing that gives it meaning for us? Is law the 
last word Nature says to us or has Nature a more intimate 
message? Are we only transient aspects of a cosmic pro- 
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cess which is otherwise meaningless; or is our conscious- 
ness, as religious faith has always assumed, mankind’s re- 
sponse to a transcendent meaning, which we truly perceive 
even if we can only imperfectly apprehend. 


All these questions come to a head in the interpretation 
we give to history. Here the difference between the scien- 
tific and the philosophic attitude comes to clearest expres- 
sion. The scientific historian is content to give us data. His 
ideal is exact knowledge. But the philosopher is concerned 
with meanings. Has history a meaning? And if so, what? 
Is anything significant happening? Here the philosophers 
part company, Spencer and John Fiske on one side with 
their optimistic philosophy of progress, Spengler on the 
other with his pessimistic denial of any unifying purpose. 
Then comes Marx with his economic interpretation of his- 
tory, and now Hitler with his glorification of war as the 
school in which the master race is being trained for its task 
of world wide domination. The issues raised by these rival 
interpretations are real issues on which the creed of the 
philosopher must have something to say. 

We need to know what is permanent in the society of 
which we are a part —the ever changing succession of 
persons, who enter the stage of history only to withdraw 
behind the scenes; yet who leave traces of their presence in 
the fascinating, yet baffling thing we call civilization. What 
is it that makes fellowship possible? Is self-interest the 
final word, for communities as well as for individuals, or is 
there a more intimate bond, which makes it possible for 
individuals and peoples alike to achieve their fullest self- 
development only through sharing? 

Most of all, we need to know what is enduring in the 
transcendent reality which, eluding all mathematical tests 
of laboratory and calculus, makes its presence felt in our 
intuitions of the true, the beautiful and the good. Is relig- 
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ion in the right when it assures us that the Nature science 
knows is not the last word in reality but that there is some- 
thing, or some one, at once mightier than Nature, and 
nearer — the mysterious yet ever present reality — faith 
calls God. And if we answer the last question in the affirm- 
ative, where are we to look for evidence of His presence and 
by what standard shall we judge between rival interpreta- 
tions of that presence. Is Dewey in the right when he assures 
us that all that is associated with institutional religion — 
the church and all for which it stands is negligible from the 
philosopher’s point of view — something that belongs in the 
catalogue of what is to be left out of a philosophical creed? 
Or is Montague right when he regards theology in the 
sense in which we who are theologians ex professio under- 
stand theology as an integral part of philosophy which we 
eliminate at our peril and to our loss. 

These, I repeat, are real issues on which the philoso- 
pher’s creed must have something to say. And they are 
questions which, in the last analysis, each one of us must 
answer for himself. Science may help us by laying a foun- 
dation of fact on which we may build. The history of phil- 
osophy may help us by pointing out to us the speculative 
questions to which no certain answer is possible. The past 
experience of the race may help us by reminding us of the 
recurrent factors in experience of which every creed that 
would face reality must take account. But in the last anal- 
ysis we are brought face to face with alternatives between 
which we must choose. 

I agree then with Dr. Adler, the enfant terrible of the 
University of Chicago, that the dividing line between 
philosophy and science comes at the point where man must 
cease to rely upon himself and cast himself upon the mercies 
of the specialists. But I prefer to phrase this distinction 
differently. I define science as the sum of the studies that 
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deal with the kind of questions whose answer one can be 
content to take at second hand, philosophy, as the study 
which deals with the kind of questions which everyone 
must answer for himself. Philosophy, in other words, is a 
venture of faith. It differs from the faith of every day — 
from much of the faith of historic religion for instance, 
in that it is a chastened faith. It subjects its beliefs to the 
most rigorous critical processes of which it is master, just 
because it is concerned, and concerned alone, with real- 
ities which outlast change. But it is faith none the less — 
the affirmation of those convictions by which man lives, and 
for which, if the pinch comes, he would be willing to die. 

For after all, when reduced to the simplest terms, there 
are three great philosophies that divide mankind and have 
always divided them. There is the authoritarian philosophy 
that despairs of any enduring social unity through reason 
and bases its hope of a stable society upon the supremacy of 
the strongest. There is the individualistic philosophy that 
makes self-affirmation the supreme law and takes refuge 
from the injustice and futility of life in the inner recesses 
of the spirit. And there is a philosophy called by many 
names, but by none completely expressed, which still dares 
to believe that unity may be won through social consent and 
that it is possible to achieve fellowship without surrender- 
ing freedom. 


We, in this country, are living under a government 
which owes its existence to men who accepted that philos- 
ophy and were ready to give their lives to defend it. It isa 
philosophy which is being challenged today by men who tell 
us that democracy has broken down — that only through 
the complete supremacy of one all-embracing totalitarian 
state is it possible to achieve social unity and so enduring 


peace. 
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Our British cousins across the sea refuse to accept this 
solution for themselves and are giving not only life but all 
that life holds dear to make it possible for a society which 
takes the democratic way of life seriously to survive. If we 
of the Americas believe, as many of us do, that their cause 
is our cause, there are many things that we can do to help. 
But there is one thing that we must do — if all other help 
is not to be in vain: we must know in our own hearts what 
we are doing, why we are doing what we do, and so must be 
able to tell others why we believe that this thing we call 
democracy is the most precious gift of God to man. To see 
this ourselves and to help others to see it is our supreme 
privilege as philosophers. To tell what we see, and why, is 
the purpose of a philosophic creed. 


PANACHE 
By WILLIAM VAN WyYcK 


Only the brave can wear it wittingly. 

Only the brave can wear it fittingly. 

The panache of fine men must wave forever 
High-held upon the helm, and it must never 
Droop lower than the level of the strong. 
And, borne upright, it must right every wrong 
Against a woman; any man or child 

Held in duress. This panache can be mild 
And tender toward all those who make their word 
Adamant as a bond. All hearts are stirred 

By those who bear unsullied a panache, 
Plume of good will; the swagger and the dash 
Of all who wage a war against the brute, 
Searing injustices, both branch and root. 

God grant that once again men find the light 
That made the soul “a very perfect knight!” 


PLATO’S “PARMENIDES” 
By H. GOMPERZ 


ROFESSOR F. M. Cornford has made another out- 

standing contribution to the study of ancient thought 
by following up his earlier books on Plato’s Theaetetus 
(“Plato’s Theory of Knowledge’) and Timaeus (‘“Plato’s 
Cosmology”) by a volume on the Parmenides.’ That this 
dialogue is the most puzzling of all of Plato’s works has 
long since been recognized, but it has also been justly felt 
that a real understanding of this work would furnish us 
with an inestimable clew toward a more profound insight 
into the fundamental principles of Plato’s philosophy. In- 
deed, throughout the last lwstrwm every year has witnessed 
a new effort to penetrate beneath the surface of this enig- 
matic production.° Of all these efforts, Professor Cornford’s 
book represents the most comprehensive and the most 
elaborate: the translation is so admirable and perfect that 
it may serve as a real substitute for the original* and in 
the commentary no difficulty is shunned and nowhere does 
the commentator’s interpretation remain doubtful, ambig- 
uous or obscure. 


There is an Introduction which falls into three sections. 
In the first, entitled “The Earliest Pythagorean Cosmol- 
ogy’’, the author endeavors to determine that earliest form 
of Pythagoreanism which, according to him, formed the 


1Parmenides’ Way of Truth and Plato’s Parmenides, translated with an Introduction 

and running Commentary, by Francis Macdonald Cornford. Laureate Professor ot 
Ancient Philosophy and Fellow of Trinity College in the University of Cambridge. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Truebner 
& Co., Ltd. 1939. XVII, 251 pp. 


2A. E. Taylor, The Parmenides of Plato... translated . . . with Introduction .. . 
Oxford 1934; Max Wundt, Platons Parmenides, Stuttgart 1935; W.F.R. Hardie, 
A Study in Plato, Oxford 1836; Andreas Speiser, Ein Parmenideskommentar, Leipzig 
1937; Enzo Paci, Il Significato del Parmenide nella Filosofia di Platone, Milano 


1938. 


® Wherever the meaning might be doubtful, the Greek wording is given in a foot- 
note. 
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target of Parmenides’ criticism.’ In the second, Parmenides’ 
poem is translated and annotated." The third deals with 
“Zeno and Pythagorean Atomism”, the latter being sup- 
posed to have been the object of Zeno’s criticism. 

The main body of the volume is devoted to Plato’s 
Parmenides which falls into two parts. In the first we 
are told that Parmenides when he was already very old 
came to Athens and there met Socrates who was still ex- 
tremely young. Nevertheless the latter, as a result of his 
own thinking, develops a theory of eternal Ideas or Forms 
substantially identical with that advanced by him in earlier 


Platonic dialogues, notably in the Phaedo’ whereupon this 
theory is by Parmenides subjected to an incisive criticism 


which, however, as we are clearly given to understand, 
must be taken as referring rather to the form in which 


the theory has been presented than to its fundamental 
principles.’ 


“Personally, I cannot believe in any such criticism. The doctrine criticized by 
Parmenides starts with Light and Darkness as fundamental principles whereas, for 
the Pythagoreans, Limit and the Unlimited represented the ultimate opposites and 
the author’s attempt to show that the former pair of contraries might be reduced to 
the latter appears to be far-fetched and unconvincing. Furthermore, Parmenides 
dedicated a sanctuary to the memory of the Pythagorean Ameinias asserting in the 
dedicatory inscription that this man had “converted” him to “tranquillity” which 
probably just means: to a life devoted to theory and speculation. 
evidence whatever that he was, at any time, considered an apostate. 


"Some fragments, however, and the entire Proém have been omitted. On p. 46, in 
discussing the transition from the “Way of Truth” to the “Way of Seeming’, 
Professor Cornford is kind enough to refer to my interpretation (Imago X, 1924) with 
which be supposes his own to be in “substantial agreement”. I am afraid that 
is not the case. According to the author, Parmenides would have blamed “mortals” 
for naming, in addition (to the One), two forms whereas not one of these should 
have been named. What I understand Parmenides to have said is that these 
“mortals” named two forms instead of one, thereby naming too many, by one. 
Professor Cornford’s interpretation of the “Way of Seeming” is very ingenious, but 
is not, as far as I can see, borne out by the evidence. 


* Professor Cornford has definitely proved this by pointing out (p. 84) that one of 


the expressions criticized by Parmenides (130 e) is taken over verbatim from the 
Phaedo (102 b). 


™In one instance we happen to know the ingenious device that enabled Plato to 
defend the theory of Ideas against an objection advanced by Parmenides. This 
objection is no other than the famous argument concerning the “third man”: If, 
in order to account for the similarity obtaining between Peter and Paul we must 
assume that they both partake in “Man” in general, considered as an eternal type 
or pattern, then in order to account for the similarity obtaining between this pattern 
and those particular men, we shall have to assume that this pattern and those men 
both partake in a “third man”, and so on indefinitely. Now, Aristotle tells us that 
Plato did mot assume Ideas in order to account for the similarity of such particulars 
as exhibit a natural order according to priority and posteriority. (a is “naturally 
prior” to b when a can exist without b, but / cannot exist without a.) For instance 
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But it is the second part of the dialogue that consti- 
tutes the chief puzzle. Parmenides contends that what 
Socrates needs most is instruction and training in the true 
method of Dialectics and “as an exercise” he illustrates this 
method by following out the two assumptions, “that the 
One is” and “that the One is not” into all their consequences, 
first “for the One” and then “for the Others”. This would 
give four deductions, but surprisingly every one of them 
is repeated, the second deduction in every (or almost every) 
case leading to results contradicting those of the first. Thus 
there are eight discussions the final outcome of which 
Parmenides in the last words of the dialogue sums up as 
follows: 

It seems that whether there is or is not a One 
both that One and the Others alike are and are 
not, and appear and do not appear to be, all man- 
ner of things in all manner of ways, with respect 
to themselves and to one another. 

Now, Professor Cornford’s investigations have con- 
vinced him “that the second part of the dialogue is an 
extremely subtle and masterly analysis dealing with prob- 
lems of the sort we call logical” (p. IX) — a statement 
which, however, must be qualified by the admission that 
“the modern distinction between logic and metaphysics 
can hardly be said to have existed for Plato” (p. 245) who, 


®* Professor Cornford has convincingly shown (p. 104 f.) that discussion II A which 
has often been supposed to constitute a ninth and independent one is merely a 
supplement to discussion IJ. But when, as many others have done before him, he 
terms the discussions or deductions “eight hypotheses”, that is hardly correct: there 
are fwo hypotheses or assumptions only, each providing four discussions or deductions. 


there is no eternal Idea of a “constitution” in general because the ideal form of 
government is “naturally prior” to all its corruptions and as far as any similarity 
obtains between perfect and imperfect constitutions it is sufficiently accounted for 
by conceiving the latter as corruptions of the former. (Eth. Nic. I 4, 1096 a 17; 
Metaph. V 11, 1019 a 2 Pol. II 1,1275 a 35 ff; cp. also Eth. Eud .1 8, 1218 a 1 
and Alexander, De an. 28, 15 Bruns). Now, it is evident that according to Plato 
“Man” as an eternal type is “naturally prior” to every particular man. Consequently, 
the similarity obtaining between them is sufficiently accounted for by the existence 
of the former and there is no need for the assumption that they both partake in 
a “third man”. (Comp. Paul Blume, Wie beurteilt Aristoteles im I. Buche der 
Nikomachischen Ethik die Plantonische Ideenlehre? Diss. Rostock 1869, p. 18 f. and 
Léon Robin, La Théorie Platonicienne des Idées et des Nombres d’ aprés Aristote, 
Paris 1908, p. 72). 
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therefore, was able, by that very analysis, to “lay down 
the foundations of the ontology which underlies all the 
later dialogues” and in particular the Philebus but which 
is best known to us by Aristotle’s criticism: according to 
this view all reality, intelligible ideas as well as perceptible 
things, ultimately arises from the combination of two 
primeval factors termed “The One” (or “The Limit’, or 
“The Good’) and “The Great-and-Small” (also “The Un- 
limited” or “Evil’’) respectively and which must be under- 
stood to cover all forms of Unity, Definiteness, Order, 
Symmetry and Harmony on the one hand and all Multipli- 
city, Indefiniteness, Disorder, Asymmetry and Disharmony 
on the other. And up to this point the present writer is 
in complete agreement with the author.’ 

Professor Cornford goes on to maintain, however, that 
the contradictory- result of the dialogue is “‘merely osten- 
sible” (p. 244). Actually, he holds, the deductions are 
almost all sound and their results are compatible with one 
another; their apparent incompatibility disappears when 
it is seen that the assumptions themselves, although ex- 
pressed by the same words, must yet be understood dif- 
ferently as often as their consequences contradict each 
other. Plato’s purpose in proceeding in this way was just 
to call attention to the ambiguity of the terms employed, 
an ambiguity which the reader was expected to detect. And 
in an analogous way, in the exceptional cases in which the 
deductions are really fallacious, these fallacies were delib- 
erately willed: the reader was to detect and correct them. 
Indeed, “this is no new device in Plato. In a whole series 
of the earlier dialogues Laches, Charmides, Euthyphro, 
Lysis — the conclusion that is meant to be accepted is 
skilfully masked so that the reader may be forced to dis- 
cover it by careful study” (p. 245). 


*Comp. my paper “Platons Philosophisches System” in the Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy, Oxford 1930. sia densi. 
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It is by these latter contentions that the present writer 
has not been completely convinced. Whether even in those 
earlier dialogues there is a positive “conclusion meant 
. . . to be accepted” appears to him very debatable.” But 
even if there is, Plato had an obvious reason for “masking” 
such a conclusion: Socrates’ conversations had, as a rule, 
ended in a confession of ignorance. But the same cannot 
be said of Parmenides, one of the most dogmatic thinkers 
of all time. Furthermore, how could the reader have been 
expected to detect ambiguities and fallacies which, as a 
matter of fact, have escaped or misled all students and 
commentators, ancient and modern? It is for these and 
other reasons that the present writer ventures to suggest, 
although not without considerable diffidence — that a 
different approach might perhaps lead up to a more plaus- 
ible interpretation. 


When assumptions turn out to entail absurd conse- 
quences, the most obvious inference would seem to be that 
they are wrong or at least incomplete, in other words, 
that the deductions starting from them must be under- 
stood as reduction ad absurdum. Now since Plato cer- 
tainly believed that ‘“‘The One is’, there would be no diffi- 
culty in supposing that he intended to refute the second 
assumption, viz. the thesis that “The One is not”. The 
situation is, of course, less unequivocal with respect to the 
first assumption, viz. to the thesis that “The One is”. With 
this assumption Plato certainly agreed. But he would not 
have made such a statement without coupling it with the 
supplementary statement that “The Great-and-Small” ex- 
The fact that these dialogues lack any ostensible result may be accounted for in 
quite a number of ways. One possible explanation may be mentioned here. In 
the Laches and in the Charmides sundry definitions of courage and self-control are 
discussed. Now, both these virtues are also defined in Book IV of the Republic, 
but these definitions (against which no objections are there advanced) do not coincide 
with any discussed in those earlier dialogues. Would it not, then, be a natural and 


obvious inference that the purpose of the Laches and the Charmides is mainly 
critical and preparatory to the more positive and systematic discussion of the 


Republic? 
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ists likewise. Might it not be, then that what Plato intended 
to point out by disclosing the absurd consequences of the 
thesis that “The One is” was merely that this assumption 
when made by itself and isolated from its counterpart is 
as incapable as its denial of accounting satisfactorily for 
the nature of reality and the possibility of true knowledge? 
Actually, as regards the deductions, such an interpreta- 
tion would largely agree with that of Professor Cornford 
and it is only with respect to three of them (II, III and 
V) that any major divergence might emerge. Moreover, 
we might thus perhaps also be better able to account for 
the countless ambiguities and (at least apparent) falla- 
cies confronting the student throughout this part of the 
dialogue. For, if Plato felt sure a priori that all the deduc- 
tions must lead to unacceptable and even contradictory 
consequences, might we not assume that he was not all too 
scrupulous in the choice of his arguments, but was often 
carried away by his passion for dialectics and availed 
himself of any argument that presented itself to his in- 
exhaustibly fertile mind?" 


11In order to be at least somewhat more specific I may perhaps be permitted to state 
very briefly what, according to this approach, the ontological implications of the 
discussions I-VIII might possibly have been. I: “The One is” may be understood, 
as in Parmenides’ “Way of Truth,” to refer to something absolutely one; but in this case 
nothing may be predicated of it, not even that it exists and may be known. II: But 
even when the One is supposed to possess Being and, as in Parmenides’ “Way of 
Seeming,” to involve quality and hence to be capable of existing and being known, 
the assumption that it “is”, standing alone, is yet not a sufficient basis for true 
knowledge since it would justify any predication and could not furnish us with a 
criterion whereby to distinguish the True from the False. Il]: When the One is 
understood in this way, the assumption that it “is” might account for “Others” 
understood as discrete parts, but not for the Unlimited as a continuum. IV: When, 
on the other hand, the One is again considered as absolutely one, the Others cannot 
possess unity either and nothing can be predicated of them. V: “The One is not” 
does not necessarily imply that nothing may be said about it: although lacking 
existence it might yet possess a definite essence and might be supposed to acquire 
Being at some time and to pass away again at some other time; but essence can 
never account for change of quality. VI: But the One assumed “not to be” may 
also be understood as absolute non-entity and then, again, nothing can evidently 
be predicated of it. VII: “The One is not” might merely mean that there is nothing 
that partakes of unity and this must not necessarily imply the non-existence of 
“Others”, viz. of the Unlimited; but even from this point of view the Unlimited might 
perhaps appear to possess an indefinite number of characteristics, but could not 
really possess any one of them. VIII: But the assumed non-existence of the One 
may also be understood to imply the existence of none ,i.e., of nothing whatsoever 
and from this point of view the Others, that is, the Unlimited, will again turn out 
to be as non-existent as the One. 


THE ESTHETICS OF PEIRCE 
By JAMES FEIBLEMAN 


ROM a cursory examination of Peirce’s vast philo- 
sophical remains it is apparent that his views of 

esthetics is the most infirm of all the divisions of philosophy 
which claimed his attention. No very extensive passages 
are devoted to the topic, and everywhere there is evidence 
of obvious hesitation and a lack of understanding. Peirce 
read many works on esthetics in an attempt to discover 
some clue. Although he confessed “that, like most logicians, 
I have pondered that subject far too little’ (II. 197), he 
gave as his excuse that 

the books do seem so feeble. That affords one ex- 

cuse. And then esthetics and logic seem, at first 

blush, to belong to different universes.’ It is only 

very recently that I have become persuaded that 

that seeming is illusory, and that, on the contrary, 

logic needs the help of esthetics. The matter is not 

yet very clear to me; so unless some great light 

should fall upon me before I reach that chapter, it 

will be a short one filled with doubts and queries 

mainly.’ 

The curious aspect is that the field of esthetics never 
failed to arouse Peirce’s curiosity, for he returns to it again 
and again, always with the same energy and enthusiasm 
with which he endeavored to storm each discipline by turn. 
Already as a boy in school he “undertook to expound Schil- 
ler’s Aesthetische Briefe’ (II. 197) to a friend, spending 
“every afternoon for months upon it, picking the matter to 
pieces as well as we boys knew how to do.” Later he put 


1This, and all following references otherwise unspecified, are to volume and para- 
graph of Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss, eds., Collected Papers of Charles San- 
ders Peirce (Cambridge, 1931-1935). 

2 Peirce, who was a conscientious student of Kant from his earliest days, was prob- 
ably familiar with Kant’s warning that the endeavor to “bring the critical judgment 
of the beautiful under rational principles, and to raise its rules to the rank of a 
science” is “a false hope’ and “vain.” See the Critique of Pure Reason, trans. F. 
Max Miiller (New York, 1922, Macmillan), p. 17, footnote 1. 


“Peirce, ti. 197. 
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himself “through a systematic course of training in recog- 
nizing my feelings. I have worked with intensity for so 
many hours a day for long years to train myself to this” (V. 
112). In most cases the sure ability of Peirce in logic com- 
bined with his abundant capacity for concentration to make 
him the master; but such was not the case with esthetics. 
Here something was plainly wanting, and none was more 
aware of the deficiency than was Peirce himself. Late in his 
life he wrote, 


As for esthetics, although the first year of my 
study of philosophy was devoted to this branch 
exclusively, yet I have since then so completely ne- 
glected it that I do not feel entitled to have any 
confident opinions about it” (V. 129). 


The chapter which he had planned to write on esthetics has 
not been found; and since the book itself, a work on logic, 
remained unfinished, it is probable that the esthetic part 
was never written. The great illumination which Peirce 
had feared would not fall upon him did in fact fail to come. 
He remained in his own estimation ‘“‘a perfect ignoramus in 
esthetics” (V. 111), and “lamentably ignorant of it” (II. 
120). 

The reputation of a philosophy frequently owes as much 
to its random suggestiveness as it does to its complete and 
systematic form. Peirce’s philosophy was systematic by 
implication only; but it continues to be immensely sugges- 
tive in every line. If the occasional insights which have 
been gleaned from Peirce have had so much effect, how 
much more valuable would be the full force of his whole 
philosophy when viewed in the round. Therefore it is im- 
portant that we fit together the fragments dealing with the 
theory of esthetics, and try to discover where they were 
meant to lead. In order to reconstruct as much as we can 
of the projected work on esthetics, we have to fall back upon 
the scattered and exceedingly brief references to esthetics 
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to be found among the Collected Papers. In addition to this, 
there is the general scheme of categories of a philosophy- 
which Peirce designed but never executed. We shall en- 
deavor to indicate from this material and from additional 
deductions to esthetics from his logic and ontology and 
epistemology, the importance of his esthetics. 


Philosophy is divided, according to Peirce, into three 
main divisions: Phenomenology, “which simply contem- 
plates the Universal Phenomenon and discerns its ubiqui- 
tous elements” ; Normative Science, “which investigates the 
universal and necessary laws of the relations of Phenomena 
to Ends” (V. 121); and Metaphysics, which studies the 
reality of the phenomenological categories. Psychical as well 
as physical sciences belong to other divisions of the general 
classification of the sciences (I. 187). 


The Normative Sciences are: ethics, esthetics and logic. 
They bear a “family likeness” (II. 156). 


All three of them are purely theoretical sciences 
which nevertheless set up norms, or rules which 
need not, but which ought, to be followed. For 
Normative Science in general being the science of 
the laws of conformity of things to ends, esthetics 
considers those things whose ends are to embody 
qualities of feeling, ethics those things whose ends 
lie in action, and logic those things whose end is to 
represent something (V. 129). 
Peirce followed Ueberweg in his use of the term, normative 
(V. 7).‘ He followed the school of Schleiermacher in doubt- 
ing whether esthetics was, after all, a normative science in 
the same sense as ethics and logic. For these latter require 
a purpose, whereas the beautiful is so without any pur- 


pose (I. 575). 
The relations between esthetics and the other normative 


sciences are many and complex. For instance, ethics re- 


“See further, [bid., footnote 1. 
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quires some sort of moral principle in order to exercise con- 
trol over actions. But, 


this, in turn, may be controlled by reference to an 
esthetic ideal of what is fine. It must be an admir- 
able ideal, having the only kind of goodness that 
such an ideal can have; namely, esthetic goodness. 
From this point of view the morally good appears 
as a particular species of the esthetically good 
(V. 130). 


Kant’s categorical imperative set up an esthetic ideal for 
the guidance of moral action, and Peirce was of the opinion 
that it could be defended (V. 133). Since fine moral actions 
are only one variety of what is fine, moral goodness is in- 
cluded in esthetic goodness (V. 130). Yet the reverse does 
not hold true, and esthetics founders when it tries to base 
itself upon ethics (II. -99). 

The relations between esthetics and logic were not so 
clear to Peirce, as he knew (II. 197). Despite the fact that 
the best and largest part of his work was devoted to logic, 
which he argues was founded neither upon subjective feel- 
ing (II. 19) nor upon philosophy (II. 36), he felt that in 
any case “logic needs the help of esthetics” (II. 197). How- 
ever, as we shall note, a further investigation into the ram- 
ifications of his philosophy will reveal that logic has even 
more important implications to esthetics. 

Let us return to a beginning at the phenomenological 
end. Esthetics considers objects “simply in their presenta- 
tion” (V. 36). In this sense, esthetics is merely the product 
of the awareness of an objective world, considered just as 
that world is presented to awareness, and is thus made 
equivalent to the phenomenological level of being. It should 
be emphasized, however, that phenomenology for Peirce 
was not equivalent to epistemology, nor yet was it a branch 
of epistemology. The emphasis is placed not on awareness 
but rather on the awareness of objects. Indeed, Peirce’s 
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esthetics hangs upon the objectivity of all esthetic criteria. 
Feelings are inherent in the objective world (I. 311) ; for 
instance, “it is a psychic feeling of red without us which 
arouses a sympathetic feeling of red in our senses.” A ‘feel- 
ing’ is a wave-motion of physical communication from one 
part to another of an organization (VI. 188), capable of 
exciting sympathetic appreciation in another organization. 

For Peirce, then, Locke’s “secondary qualities” are feel- 
ings which enjoy an ontological status in the objective world; 
they are apprehensible by the senses but independent of 
such apprehension. 

Now, in this objective world of qualities there is one 
aspect which, more than all others, is in itself to be highly 
regarded. This is the esthetic property. Thus the problem 
of esthetics becomes that of determining 


by analysis what it is that one ought deliberately 
to admire per se in itself regardless of what it 
may (or may not) lead to. 


Analysis reveals that ‘‘the sensation of beauty arises upon a 
manifold of other impressions” (V. 291). It is not a “first 
impression of sense” and is therefore in no wise to be con- 
strued as a subjective affair. 


When the sensation beautiful is determined by 
previous cognitions, it always arises as a predi- 
cate; that is, we think that something’ is beauti- 
ful. 


What, then, is this something which is beautiful? When we 
state the problem thus baldly we represent it as oversimpli- 
fied; there are innumerable qualitative differences in the 
esthetic field (V. 127). Perhaps even the term beautiful is 
too limited, since we include in our larger meaning of 
esthetic, things which are unbeautiful—in a beautiful 
fashion (II. 199). Peirce finally hit upon the Greek term 
kalés. “Using kalés, the question of esthetics is, What is the 


"Italics mine. 
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one quality that is, in its immediate presence, kalés?” 

After due reflection upon the necessity for ethical action 
to spring from some esthetic ideal, Peirce came to the con- 
clusion that “the theory of the deliberate formation of such 
habits of feeling (i.e., of the ideal) is what ought to be 
meant by esthetics.” Here the habits are understood to be 
in the subject and the ideal in the object, where the subject 
is any organization capable of apprehending the objective 
ideal. It will be recalled at this point that esthetics consid- 
ers “those things whose ends are to embody qualities of feel- 
ing.”’ Thus one purpose of the esthetic ideal whose being is 
independent of the processes of human cognition is to “em- 
body qualities of feeling.”” The term body is used here in its 
physical sense, such that any physical object is a body. Thus 
the human apprehension of the esthetic ideal is one instance 
of the effect of the ideal, which by no means composes it or 
limits it to human experience, although the latter may be its 
only instance at present. For were it not so, Peirce argues, 
were the only excuse for the being of objects their capacity 
to arouse feelings in human beings, we would be confronted 
with 

the doctrine that this vast universe of Nature 


which we contemplate with such awe is good only 
to produce a certain quality of feeling (I. 614). 


Thus the beautiful consists in a common quality of ob- 
jects which is ideal and which, incidentally, is capable of 
arousing some apprehension of that quality in bodies. The 
nature of the apprehension of the esthetic quality by human 
beings is not considered by Peirce, but he does touch on it 
incidentally when he points out that pleasure is not a simple 
phenomenon of feeling (V. 112). In opposition to Kant, he 
maintained that pleasure is a complex affair (I. 333). 


® Quoted on p. 3 above, from V. 129. 

"The doctrine that one purpose, at least, of the universe is to produce qualities of feel- 
ing in any of its parts and not merely in some of its parts, i.e., in those which are 
human beings, is a more tenable and less subjective doctrine. 
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Pleasure (and pain) are not mere qualities of feeling ; 
“they are rather motor instincts attracting us to some feel- 
ings and repelling others” (VI. 462). Thus Peirce adduces 
further evidence from psychology to rule out the notion that 
esthetics can be sufficiently explicated on psychological 
grounds alone. 

The objective character of the esthetic ideal would lead 
us to suspect, then, that there must be some close relation 
between the beautiful and the logical, since on Peirce’s view 
the logical is necessarily the relational and the objective 
(II. 185-9). Such indeed is the case. There is a logic of art, 
for example. Correspondingly, the imagination works in 
conjunction with reason ,within limits prescribed by logic. 


The work of the poet or novelist is not so utterly 
different from that of the scientific man. The art- 
ist introduces a fiction; but it is not an arbitrary 
one; it exhibits affinities to which the mind ac- 
cords a certain approval in pronouncing them 
beautiful, which, if it is not exactly the same as 
saying that the synthesis is true, is something of 
the same general kind (I. 383). 


The artist, like the geometer, is able to “show relations be- 
tween elements which before seemed to have no necessary 
connection.” 

It is important to bear in mind that Peirce’s central 
interest lay in logic. He was concerned with logic for its 
own sake; but he also discovered that since it was as basic 
as ontology, deductions of immense importance could be 
drawn from it. Esthetics, like other philosophical branches, 
is to some extent dependent upon logic. The relation is one 
of interdependence, inasmuch as logic also to some extent 
rests on esthetics. But the dependence of esthetics is by far 
the larger. The nature of logic is essentially representa- 
tional; it “determines something else to refer to an object 
to which itself refers” (II. 303). But the objects which are 
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represented in logic contain those qualitative ideals which 
are the elements of the esthetic property. Thus logic is com- 
pelled to take into account, as given, the qualitative ideals of 
objects.’ On the other hand, as we have seen, the dependence 
of esthetics upon logic is more important. Works of art, and 
the beautiful in general, represent the truth of affective 
relations and are not in any sense arbitrary, except within 
the narrow limits that logic prescribes. Analytically, the 
field of esthetics is a prescribed field, within whose boun- 
daries the laws of logic are applicable to any part or parts. 

Such a viewpoint was expressed by Peirce’® and remains 
consistent with his metaphysics; but it was nowhere elab- 
orated. We may well ask why. One reason, which has al- 
ready been given, is that Peirce failed to pursue the topic 
with the same eagerness with which he had begun it in his 
youth.” But another, and in some ways still more impor- 
tant, reason is Peirce’s acceptance and defense of the dis- 
tinction between the normative and empirical sciences. 
Esthetics, he held, was one of the three normative sciences, 
and a normative science is one which 


not only lays down rules which ought to be, but 
need not be followed; but it is the analysis of the 
conditions of attainment of something of which 
purpose is an essential ingredient (I. 575). 


Is this distinction justified? Do the normative sciences dif- 
fer from the empirical in dealing with a purposive subject- 
matter? The problem is a complex one, and impossible of 
solution in the brief compass of this essay. Suffice to say 
here that in the case of esthetics even Peirce had his doubts. 
He maintained consistently that ethics and logic are pur- 


Croce’s whole philosophy seems based upon the compulsion of ontology to take the 
epistemological interpretation of this fact into account. Peirce rejects the interpreta- 
tion when he states that “although I do not think that an esthetic valuation is essen- 
tially involved, actualiter (so to speak) in every intellectual purport, I do think that 


it is a virtual factor of a duly rationalized purport” (V. 535). The distinction is of 
immense significance. 


° See above, p. 7. 
* See above, p. 2, and Peirce, of. cit., (II. 201). 
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posive, but wavered with regard to esthetics, since — 


a thing is beautiful or ugly quite irrespective of 
any purpose to be so. It would seem, therefore, 
that esthetics is no more essentially normative 
than any nomological science, 


— such as, for instance, optics. 

The strategy pursued by Peirce is the attempt to get 
esthetics over into the field where it can be considered as an 
exact mathematical science, at least in prospect, by aban- 
doning the other normative studies to their fate. But he 
cannot quite bring himself to accept the full consequences 
of this program. He is certain that no normative science 
ean “deal entirely with a question of quantity” (V. 127),” 
and elsewhere equally certain that 


it is in esthetics that we ought to seek for the deep- 
est characteristics of normative science, since 
esthetics, in dealing with the very ideal itself 
whose mere materialization engrosses the atten- 
tion of practics (i.e., ethics) and of logic, must 
contain the heart, soul and spirit of normative 
science (V. 551). 


Peirce was among other things a mathematician with a 
logical perspective of ontology. He could not bring himself 
to concentrate upon the normative aspects of any science 
which he considered to be normative. Logic, his chief inter- 
est, although listed by him as a normative science, was not 
treated normatively; indeed he was one of the pioneers of 
symbolic or mathematical logic.” The truth is that in the 
studies in which he was profoundly absorbed, Peirce made 
no practical distinction of treatment between those which 
he considered normative and those which he considered em- 
pirical. All were held to be equally normative, in the Greek 
sense of setting up an areté, or type of excellence; and all 
were held to be equally empirical in their susceptibility to 


4 Byen though normative science is purely theoretical and not practical (V. 125). ; 
8 See Collected Papers, vol.iii. Also C. I. Lewis and C. H. Langford, Symbolic Logic, 
(New York, 1932), pp. 8-26. 
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exact measurement. We may feel esthetic qualities before 
we can reason about their logical form, 


but what is first for us it not first in nature” (V. 
119), [and the] importance of everything resides 
entirely in its mathematical form (V. 551). 


The failure to get esthetics out of normative science and 
over onto its own scientific basis constrained Peirce to con- 
tinue to look for relations between esthetics and the other 
normative studies, more particularly ethics. But the confin- 
ing of esthetics to ethics in any way, when the field of 
esthetics is considered to be broader than that of ethics, is 
sure to produce confusion. We have seen that esthetics ap- 
plies to all objects,” and that ethics applies only to objects 
whose ends lie in action.“ In his extensive ethical studies 
Peirce takes for granted that ethics applies only to human 
beings. But when esthetics treats of the beauty of every- 
thing, non-human as well as human, whereas ethics is con- 
fined to the conduct of men, the limiting of esthetics to 
ethics in any fashion is contradictory with the extent of its 
application. 

There are two ways out of this difficulty. The first solu- 
tion would be to limit esthetics; to allow it to apply only to 
what is humanly beautiful by maintaining that what is con- 
sidered beautiful by human beings alone is to be treated by 
esthetics. In this way esthetics and ethics would cover 
identical territory; but by the same token they would like- 
wise be reduced to subjective studies, and their scientific 
objectivity entirely removed from them. The second solu- 
tion would be to accept the wide field of operations of 
esthetics and attempt to broaden ethics to meet it. On this 
proposal, ethics would have to include the moral action of all 
objects; moreover, both ethics and esthetics would have to 
be explicable without reference to their subjective human 


*P, 4, above. 
“P. 4, above. 
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interpretation. Of these two alternative solutions, the lat- 
ter alone is consistent with Peirce’s general logico-ontolog- 
ical system of metaphysics. 

There is no doubt that Peirce came around finally to the 
objective and rational view of esthetics, that view which 
holds it to be capable of development into an exact mathe- 
matical science. 


An object, to be esthetically good, must have a 
multitude of parts so related to one another as to 
impart a positive simple immediate quality to 
their totality ; and whatever does this is, in so far, 
esthetically good, no matter what the particular 
quality of the total may be (V. 182). 

And he goes on to maintain that this is equally true of ob- 
jects which nauseate and scare us, 


as the Alps affected the people of old times, when 
the state of civilization was such that an impres- 
sion of great power was inseparably associated 
with lively apprehension and terror; 


and the objects remain 


none the less esthetically good, although people 
in our condition are incapacitated from a calm 
esthetic appreciation of it. 


On this showing of esthetics it is certain that Peirce’s 
philosophy was consistent and systematic, even on its weak- 
est and most undeveloped sides. Others will perhaps pro- 
ceed to develop from it the important implications to 
esthetics, which, as Peirce’s start has indicated, it is possible 
to discover. 


OUTLINES OF A PERSONALISTIC 
WORLD VIEW' 
By ALBIN GOLDSCHMEID 

The fact that the philosophical spirit is more readily 
inclined to inquire into the world of the non-ego than into 
the subject is of far-reaching significance for the nature 
and the development of a world view. In spite of the tre- 
mendous development of psychology in modern times, a 
sufficient counterpoise against logism has not yet been 
found. One will not be wrong if one supposes that a real 
need for a world view is the cause of this unequal emphasis. 
The endeavor to master the “world” of “perception” logi- 
cally and systematically stands in the foreground of philos- 
ophical development. This tradition was established by the 
Kantian school. However, the Janus-face of philosophy 
gazes toward a new era, which, on the basis of the exact 
insights of the special sciences, seems to pass from the 
logico-systematic principle to another method of viewing 
the world. 

The reason for its so doing seems to be the following: 
we are now observing more accurately than we could with 
our natural faculty of perception. Hence we have discov- 
ered the fact, painful for the system-fanatic, that the 
objects which are to be systematized lead their own life, 
in spite of their apparent restriction to the causal nexus. 
There arises the very important question: shall we perceive 
the world naively from our own point of view — trans- 
cendentally — or shall we allow our senses to perceive the 
image of the world from the more accurate standpoint of 
science? 

That kind of philosophy which will here be considered 
under the name “idealism” uses the transcendental logical 
method. Its results refer in the last analysis to the naive 


* Honored in the tenth contest of the Kant-Gesellschaft. Translated by E. S. Bright- 
man and H. Wiederhold. 
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view of the world, which furnishes a world of objects which 
can be mastered logically. If, however, one considers the 
way of obtaining a world view, if one, in other words, 
resorts to metaphysical psychology, then one may also ob- 
tain different results. The change from a transcendental- 
logical to a transcendental-psychological method in gaining 
a world view is therefore of the greatest consequence. 
Scepticism about the naive world view appeared rather 
late and is even at present not very strong. The fact of the 
dullness of our senses is a dogmatic factor, often concealed 
in our world view. It seems that if we removed it, the world 
would be alive. For instance through the quantum theory, 
which shows that quanta move by steps and not with rigid 
continuity, mankind has been intoxicated, just as it had 
been through the microscope which revealed life in a thou- 
sand forms of which nothing had been known before. Thus 
matter seems to have character resembling will. Scales 
would fall from men’s eyes, if they but noticed that the 
products created by the grace of the human systematizing 
mind, are not mere tools, but in the inner life of their 
matter are just as alive as these who form them. The over- 
estimation of exact natural investigation has perhaps made 
us overlook that it is not accurate enough, and to a certain 
extent even overlooks life in the world. 


Some day it will perhaps be taken for granted as a 
commonplace of knowledge that the world “behaves” and 
therefore, at least partly, can be discovered and under- 
stood psychologically from its behavior, just as today we 
view living matter in its active-reactive behavior. 


Until now, philosophy has been chiefly a grappling of 
the subject with the object. The splitting of subject and 
object (the “bifurcation of nature”) has above all elicited 
philosophical wonder. The new fundamental question will 
be, however, the problem of an “understanding” between 
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subject and subject. The lack of a sympathetic “under- 
standing” of a large part of being, induces us to speak, 
in a sense “provisionally”, of a partial world of “thing”, 
an impersonal world. The longing for a world view is then 
directed more and more toward bridging the contrast be- 
tween the personal and impersonal world. 


However, alongside of the “understanding”, i.e., “be- 
havior reading” world view, the logical-systematic world 
view will always prevail. The true philosopher feels a 
double philosophical wonder: on account of the colorful 
variety of the phenomena pressing on him, which through 
their conditioned connections offer the possibility of sys- 
tematic mastery (“explanation”), and also on account of 
the enigmatical interplay between him and his fellows, 
which one calls “understanding” and which presents a 
totally different state of affairs from that of “explanation”, 
because it starts only with the more or less consciously 
perceived phenomena, which consummate themselves in 
living individual beings (“behavior”). Then, however, 
“understanding” leads, in its spontaneous psychic develop- 
ment, to “attitudes”, which are projected into the other 
individual who is “understood”. When this happens the 
“understanding” first appears as completely given. The 
essential characteristic of “explanation” is to show phenom- 
enal connections. The characteristic of “understanding”, 
however, is to establish a connection of attitudes (first in- 
ner, then also outer). In simple terms, true longing for a 
world view is satisfied first of all through ordering of 
chaos, but also through love, the irrational tat twam asi. 


The pressure of the world is doubly felt by us. The 
world puzzles us through its complexity and it isolates us 
from our fellows when we do not “understand” or are not 
“understood”, and even more so when the tragedy of mis- 
understanding occurs. However we want not chaos and 
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isolation but order and community. This is the fundamen- 
tal pragmatic insight of an exhaustive metaphysical psy- 
chology. The meaning of life lies in positive grappling with 
the problem of order and the problem of “understanding”’. 
We can even combine these two fundamental motives and 
characterize the pressure, the anxiety, the ghost of mean- 
inglessness, as anotia of life. We should however not over- 
look that the anoia of life is twofold: questioning of order 
and questioning of “understanding”. Then the insight is 
revealed that the meaning of life practically: includes the 
meaning of living together. For living together rests prac- 
tically on an order and an “understanding”. Unfortunately 
many who are interested in social and socialistic move- 
ments miss this philosophical knowledge. True socialism 
is not only economics, but also cultural adjustment, contact 
of “understanding”, community. 


Now let us return to philosophy proper, after a glance 
into real life has shown that both methods of viewing the 
world, idealism and personalism, are productive. Idealism 
as a method of viewing the world has a monistic, systematic 
ideal. It must continuously take away qualities from the 
world in order that the world can be mastered in an orderly 
way; for system and manifoldness form a practical antag- 
onism. System results if that which is to be ordered ac- 
commodates itself to regulation. Thus it is the essence of 
idealism, in the sense discussed here, that it deal with the 
fiction of a “static” world, that is, a world, which — in the 
language of physics — follows the law of inertia and exists 
in continuous, uniform motion, because no impulse of accel- 
eration or retardation arises from the irrational, which 
could disturb the uniform character of the world. Thus 
idealism culminates metaphysically in the perception of 
the cosmos, of a world running strictly according to causal 
laws, which one can conceive as existing under theistic rule 
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or as controlled by “power” etc. In such a world the undeni- 
able qualitative uniqueness, individuality, meaning and 
irrationality of life have no place, so that one must resort 
to a certain artificiality if one is to remain in the sphere 
of this idealism and account for uniqueness and meaning. 
Hence, perhaps, arose Windelband’s division of the sciences 
into sciences of law and sciences of events, Rickert’s indi- 
vidualizing consideration of objects, Dilthey’s analytic-syn- 
thetic procedure, and the whole series of philosophers who 
do not want to see the uniqueness of the life of meaning 
which must be “understood” as utterly destroyed by the 
methods of natural science. 


In all these attempts there appears the endeavor to 
“understand”, where “understanding” is possible. The 
other endeavor is however equally justified, to “order’’, 
where ordering is possible. Here we find ourselves at a 
point where the presentiment of a new world view must 
arise. Of the two methods of viewing the world, that of 
idealism, can only refer to the one world which exists and 
with which we concern ourselves, whether ordering it or 
“understanding” it. The most recent investigations of phy- 
sics make it credible that matter is not static, but has a vol- 
untary character. It is therefore indeed justified, if the 
assertion is brought up for discussion, that the entire world 
of being which we perceive “behaves’’, and so is a person- 
alistic being, of which at least theoretically it can be as- 
sumed that it is throughout “understandable”, if one is 
aware of its “behavior”. However, the total world of 
being can also, in theoretical terms be interpreted as order. 


Yet what kind of being is that which can be ordered 
and yet withdraws from the causal nexus? We know only 
one example: that is the human society and community. 
Being may be regarded as socialized throughout, according 
to the personalistic world view. Yet this assertion should 
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not be conceived as naively personifying. Socialization is 
already applicable to the smallest parts which are known 
so far, and thus Leibniz’s theory of monads arises again in 
a renewed form. In our new view, however, the monads 
are not spiritual points, but are concrete individuals in the 
metaphysical sense of the word; not a divided body-soul, 
but psycho-physically neutral, endowed with the capacity 
for socialization, which in so-called ‘living beings” (in the 
traditional sense of the word) have even the capacity for 
community building. What we call a “thing” is then a 
society of personal monads, and what is called a “person”, 
is not an individual person, but in reality a community of 
personal monads. The world of persons and of things thus 
constitutes a homogeneous being, a sociological phenom- 
enon. Thus we reach a metaphysical sociology of the uni- 
verse. 


This is therefore the new belief: everything is con- 
nected with everything else personalistically (not in the 
manner of William Stern with his idea of a hierarchy of 
persons). Ethics is metaphysically grounded. It follows 
from the structure of being. It finds its expression in the 
unified ethical personality, which itself in turn represents a 
joining together of united personal monads. The highest 
sense of ethical personality is the working of the smallest 
parts (personal monads) towards a goal. This inner union 
and this coherence of understanding apparently find their 
expression not only in the biological tendencies of the body 
to self-preservation (to which the phenomena of conscious- 
ness belong )but likewise in the ethical convictions which 
force themselves upon us as self-evident and by which an 
inner voice urges to regard love or aversion toward what 
we experience as ethically justified or unjustified (cf. 
Franz Brentano’s Ursprung sittlicher Erkenntnis). 

In so-called “things” we can perceive examples of 
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“sociological” unifications of personal monads whose sense 
of community apparently is on a lower level than that of 
“persons” considered as unions of personal monads. 

In spite of certain important inductive results of special 
research, which demand a revision of our views concerning 
the causal-mechanistic character of appearances, all that 
we have said is only belief (perhaps scientific intuition) 
which needs verification through observation and experi- 
ment. Yet one thing seems certain, namely that our meta- 
physical need cannot be satisfied through the all-sufficient 
principle of order in idealism; the “understanding” method 
of personalism is also required. 

There remains still the ascent to synthesis out of this 
dualism of methodology. It is accomplished in the following 
manner: the metaphysical result of an idealistic world 
view is the cosmos; that of a personalistic view, the bios. 
Yet it is one and the same world which we perceive idealis- 
tically and personalistically and only one world is think- 
able. This one world is the identity of cosmos and bios, an 
ordered world therefore which must be regarded as being in 
creative evolution. The immobility of system is contin- 
ually destroyed by the creative, the biotic. The concept of 
God is the name for that mysterious interpenetration of 
cosmos and bios. 


TECHNOLOGY AND CIVILIZATION 
. By DAVID BROWN 


The mind of man is sorely troubled. He has known of 
the factors which operate between nations, but he was un- 
prepared for the avalanche of force which reached its 
crescendo in May, 1940. Yet he need not have been shocked. 
If he has not forgotten his history he is aware of great 
civilizations swept away in the past — of the hordes of 
Attila, of Ghengis Khan, of Alexander, of Napoleon. But 
perhaps he is troubled not so much at the bloodshed but 
because he feels that something is organically wrong with 
a civilization which produces at increasingly frequent in- 
tervals, progressively greater and more destructive war- 
fare. 

Many of us have the false conception that progress is 
measured solely in terms of the successful application of 
science to technology. But progress is also the raising of 
the general moral and intellectual level of a people. This, 
we regret to admit, has not been marked. There is no 
land on earth that could not, within a decade or two, revert 
to the barbarism and ignorance of the Dark Ages. The 
Inquisition has its counterpart today in the sadistic cruel- 
ties of Fascist concentration camps and OGPU torture 
chambers. The changes in our social structure have not 
kept pace with the changes brought about by mechanical 
inventions. The steel skyscrapers have not hidden the filth 
of the slums. In parts of the earth, feudal, economic and 
social systems, differing slightly from that of the middle 
ages, still exist amidst a modern scientific background. 
Instead of inventions being used to make the life of the 
individual happier, they have become in the hands of a 
few, forces of destruction. Science today, is not pursued 
as an end; as a means it is equally responsive to all who 
invoke its aid. Science does not make moral judgments; 
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it does not itself determine how it shall be used. The 
machine has become the master of man, instead of his 
servant. The radio, a field whose potentiality for the de- 
velopment of goodwill between nations is boundless, has 
become an instrument of murder in the hands of those 
who incite people to make war upon their neighbors. 

The assumption that man is, by right of birth, superior 
to the beast, should be modified. He has the potentialities 
to rise above the level of the beast. However, some do not 
even attain that level; their capacities for hate, brutality, 
and wanton slaughter, cannot be found in the beast. Civ- 
ilization has, of course, enabled man to realize a Self. If 
this be a mere tautology it remains none the less an im- 
portant one. 

Physiologically, man is distinguished from the beast 
by the possession of a specialized nervous mechanism, the 
human brain. His progress from primitive times is due 
largely to the development of that organ. Due to the power 
of speech the continued growth of personality is possible. 
This growth usually consists in learning the correct in- 
terpretation of symbols such that the social heritage is 
communicable. While this is, of course, necessary, it is 
not sufficient. The imagination must delve into the future; 
the unheard of must make itself heard. 

In prehistoric times man lived with nature, knew 
directly and intimately the everyday problems of food and 
shelter, knew life as it is. Since the gradual development 
of sheltered society, man has lost sight of the fact that he 
is a part of the living universe about him. He has come 
to regard himself as something apart from and superior 
to the rest of nature. He has no more imaginative powers 
than the mechanical tools with which he is too prone to 
identify himself. 


One should become aware of his kinship to other forms 
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of life to appreciate fully his own true role in nature. Man 
must know the limits of the merely biological if he would 
knowingly transcend such limits. We need the humbling 
effects of a more thorough knowledge of pure science, not 
the false impression of mastery that derives from tech- 
nology. The study of the biological sciences should begin 
early in the child’s education. Astronomy should become 
an integral part of any educational program. For the de- 
velopment of that rare human quality, humility, the study 
of the stars is supreme. But alas, the starry heavens that 
awed Kant are seldom gazed upon. The importance of 
human society, small as may seem in relation to the vast- 
ness of space and time, is none-the-less a part of the whole. 
The physical world changed radically as the result of man’s 
appearance. 


Unfortunately, the formal schooling of an individual 
usually ends before the age of maturity. During the period 
of maturity, when the development of the person should 
be accelerated, contemplative thought is concerned chiefly 
with the acquisition of wealth. The personality, the very 
quality that places man apart from other forms of life is 
sacrificed in the destruction of other persons. One’s power 
to destroy others is the power to destroy himself. But the 
lessons of history are soon forgotten. And the recognition 
of true social values in a highly mechanized age, is often 
difficult. An educated public is necessary if there is to be 
a wise selection of leaders. The intelligence of the leaders 
of a nation reflects the general intellectual and moral level 
of its people. The policies of governments are therefore 
those which the general public either applauds or condones. 
It is futile to believe that the level of international morality 
will be on a higher plane than the average of the nations 
involved. 


To solve his problems intelligently, man must learn to 
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recognize them. He must learn that there can be no uni- 
lateral pacts of happiness; the health and happiness of 
every individual in the world concerns every other indi- 
vidual. There are no boundaries which the germs of hate 
cannot penetrate. The development of an environment in 
which everyone can develop his potentialities to their fullest 
degree, is a problem worthy of the best minds. 

If man wonders whether his task is hopeless, whether 
his hope for the better life is but an idle dream, then let 
him remember that the light of learning has burned but 
a little while in comparison to the years of darkness; that 
though there are now afoot forces which seek to quench 
that feeble flicker, those forces are mortal, whereas the 
Force which drives men to seek the better life is immortal. 


PHILOSOPHY 
By DOUGLAS AINSLIE 


Fain would I come, ere I go down to death, 
Where Plato came and other ancients were, 
And now the wise hold converse, but the air 
Is difficult for one of mortal breath: 

Nothing avails the muttered shibboleth, 

The chemist’s lamp grows dim upon the stair, 
Apolio’s lute would make no music there, 

No virtuous deed avails, nor any faith, 

It is a spacious, ever-sun-lit hall, 

Above the clouds, above the mortal fray, 
Voyaging with the sun and free to all — 
Yet very few they be that find their way— 
Ah! Icarus! how often doomed to fall! 

Yet those sail on serene, from day to day. 


THE SPIRIT OF RENAISSANCE SCIENTISTS 
By HERBERT L. STEWART 


For two thousand years the learned men of Europe debated as 
to whether this or that place was the site of ancient Troy, or 
whether there ever was such a place at all. At last a retired man 
of business, named Schliemann, had a “happy thought”. It was 
not the thought of a learned pedant, but of a scientific investigator. 
He said “Let us go and see’. And at the expense of a few thousand 
pounds he went and found Troy and Mycenae, and revealed — 
“dis-covered” — the whole matter. That was the most tremen- 
dous and picturesque triumph of the scientific method over mere 
talk and pretended historical learning which has ever been seen 
since human record has existed. It ought to be told to every boy 
and girl, for it is the greatest and most obvious proof of the over- 
whelming power of the investigation of tangible things and the 
futility of chatter which has ever been seen. It is enough to in- 
spire hope and belief in experiment even in the breast of a member 
of parliament, or of a Minister of the Crown. 


Sir Edwin Ray Lancaster. 


N a famous passage of the Areopagitica, Milton re- 

calls his visit to Galileo “grown old, a prisoner to the 
Inquisition, for thinking in astronomy otherwise than the 
Franciscan and Dominican licensers thought.” After what 
manner, then, did these licensers think on problems of 
physics? We are fortunately well informed of their cosmic 
scheme. If Scholasticism had a merit, it was that of clear 
and definite formulation. 

Deriving their account from the observations of the 
second century Alexandrian astronomer Ptolemy, as 
wrought — with much help from the biblical image — into 
the “Christianized Aristotelianism” of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, they held that the centre of the universe is occupied 
by a motionless Earth. Round the Earth they discerned 
“planets” revolving, with circular movement: necessarily 
circular, because the circle was “the perfect figure’, and 
movements in the heavens, ordained by God, must be 
“perfect”. It thus seemed superfluous, if not impious, to 
prosecute further curious observation in this field, and 
to wait until the combining of data from observed posi- 
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tions of a planet should make clear the geometric figure 
of its path. To rely upon such empirical method was, for 
this way of thinking, to fail in appreciation of an axiom 
which God had implanted in the devout mind: “Only cir- 
cular motion can be eternal, since it alone always returns 
into itself’. On the other hand, motion “in the sublunary 
regions” was not circular, but rectilineal. The Earth, 
then, being supposed at the centre of the universe, and 
certain bodies having their “natural” place near the Earth, 
while others have their natural place in “upper’ regions, 
we have here the Scholastic explanation of the difference 
recognized in common speech between “heavy” and “light”. 
Four elements, and only four, supplied under this scheme, 
in various combinations, the physical basis of everything. 

When the theory passed from the material to the mental 
world, and must give some account of the phenomena of 
consciousness, it availed itself of the Aristotelian doctrine 
that soul is related to body as “form” to “matter”. But 
St. Thomas, no doubt having Averroist heresies in mind, 
so re-stated the Aristotelian formula as to avoid the con- 
clusion that when the body dissolves, or is resolved back 
into physical constituents, there is a simultaneous disap- 
pearance of the individual soul. Whether Aristotle taught 
heresy or not, may be disputable; certainly the Christian- 
ized Aristotelianism of St. Thomas did not teach it. The 
soul, says Aquinas, though indeed “the form of the body”, 
is something quite different from the body: if it were not, 
what account could be given of an angel, which is certainly 
soul, but without any body whatever? Our doctrine must, 
as the Angelic Doctor most appropriately observes, “make 
room for the angels.” 


It was against this hard and fast scheme, which every 
college instructor in the sixteenth century must either 
inculcate or at least refrain from disputing, that the 
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genuine scientist had to prosecute his research. The dogma 
was supported not only by the combined authority of Aris- 
totle and Ptolemy, but at least as much by its apparent 
coincidence with the religious view of man’s central position 
and unique value in the cosmic system. Copernicanism, 
with its heliocentric account of the solar system, was a 
major heresy, very much as Darwinism was destined to 
be, three centuries later. Upon it was directed the vigor 
of ecclesiastical censorship. Like the coming Darwinism, 
it was held to have sacrificed the dignity of man. But the 
censors were not much burdened with work. The progress 
of Copernicanism was slow: although ‘“Copernicans” were 
arraigned on as little evidence as now serves to provide 
indictment against “Communists”, at a centre of Roman 
Catholic authoritarian rule, the convictions were few. Not 
for at least a hundred years after the publication of the 
famous book On the Revolutions of the Heavenly Bodies 
could the system it set forth be described as prevailing. 


I 

Almost simultaneously with the work of Copernicus, 
there appeared a book which created a like scientific revo- 
lution in a different field. In 1543 the Belgian anatomist 
published his treatise On the Structure of the Human Body. 
He was then Professor of Anatomy at Padua, and looked 
back upon his student training at Cologne and Montepellier 
as cursed by the inhibitions which mediaeval prejudice 
still laid upon medical research. The discussion of human 
bodies, ventured even two hundred years before the daring © 
spirit of Mondino, was in the time of Vesalius not alto- 
gether forbidden. But it was still effectively discouraged, 
in deference to a curious fear that it might impede the 
resurrection of the body — a simple process if only the 
dissolving agencies of Nature had been at work, but em- 
barrassing even the divine power if the remains had been 
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artificially dismembered! Such was the odd — the essen- 
tially impious — argument of a mediaeval churchman. 


In practice, the misgiving as to whether dissection 
should be done at all resulted in its being done neither 
frequently nor skillfully. Leonardo de Vinci had indeed 
braved ecclesiastical censure; we see from his Note Books 
that as early as 1510 he was dissecting human bodies sys- 
tematically in Rome. But it is also significant that for this 
very offence Leonardo thought it prudent in 1514 to leave 
a city in which the papal favor had been abruptly with- 
drawn. The Emperor Charles V, who seems to have been 
struck with sudden horror at the discovery of such anato- 
mical practices, asked for a ruling from the the theological 
Faculty of Salamanca whether they were permissible under 
canon law. Though he drew forth the reply that they were 
not prohibited, it is clear that in the middle of the six- 
teenth century they were still discountenanced. Vesalius 
says that a professor of anatomy in his time seldom used 
the knife at all, and used it with so little dexterity that 
one might learn from a butcher. The anatomy he had 
himself learned at college was based on dissection of ani- 
mals, especially apes. Such “analogical inference” as 
might thus be drawn regarding the unexplored human 
structure left room for many a disastrous guess. 


But by the middle of the sixteenth century this handicap 
was being less respected. Three contemporary pioneers 
— Vesalius, Eustachius and Fallopius — were achieving 
through genuine dissection as important an advance upon 
the anatomy of Galen as Copernicus was achieving upon the 
astronomy of Ptolemy. With what tenacious loyalty the 
earlier anatomists clung to their traditional guide was 
shown perhaps best by the conjecture of one of them to 
whom the revelations of Vesalius’s dissecting room had 
brought an unpleasant surprise. The physical constitution 
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of man, he thought, must have undergone some consider- 
able change since Galen’s day! A guess as plausible as any 
other, if Galenist as well as papal infallibility must be 
maintained, by one who had never seen the original texts 
which he had to support, and was thus quite unaware that 
Galen had made no pretense of direct examination of the 
body of man at all. Vesalius’s work was the starting- 
point of much more. The Structure of the Human Body 
was but one, though the best known because best preserved, 
of the literary records of that notable research which shed 
lustre on the schools of Pisa, Padua and Rome. 


Still blocking the path of medical progress, however, 
was superstitution about the stars. Marsilio Ficino be- 
lieved that health depended on the grouping of constella- 
tions at one’s birth, studied the stars as a modern doctor 
studies his patient’s symptoms for indication of medical 
treatment, recommended the compounding of pills at the 
moment of conjunction between Jupiter and Venus, blamed 
his own fits of melancholy upon Saturn, and changed each 
day his protective amulets. Epidemics were of course sup- 
posed to illustrate this astral influence on a large scale, 
every town having its own sign and planet. Mathematic- 
ians who remember how much they owe to Jerome Cardan 
will learn with amazement that he not only believed in 
dreams as a supernatural warning, but also labored in- 
tently at the astrological sources of prediction, and re- 
garded 8 a.m. on April 1st as the most propitious time for 
importuning the Blessed Virgin. The suggestiveness of 
the date, on which his less reverent readers have made 
merry, does not seem to have occurred to him. 

Almost every Italian State had then an official astrolo- 
ger, whose advice was required at all critical decisions in 
foreign policy. What Guicciardini and Machiavelli meant 
when they affirmed their own belief in “spirits of the air”, 
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it does not seem possible now to define, but we must suppose 
that they meant something. The tone in these passages 
is by no means obviously ironical, as in others we can recall, 
with a suggestiveness like that of Thucydides on Delphi. 
Machiavelli does not speak of spirits of the air as he speaks, 
for example, of the celestial portents which preceded Lor- 
enzo’s death — of the popular terror and forecast of com- 
ing disaster when lightning had struck the Church of 
Santa Reparata. Trust in astrology, while very prevalent, 
was not indeed universal. Two hundred years earlier, 
Petrarch had expressed the liveliest contempt for it. Mar- 
silio Ficino had not all Florence, nor all his associates in 
the Platonic Academy, with him. Half a century before 
Cardan’s work, astrology was denounced by Savonarola 
and by Pico della Mirandola as an imposture in science 
‘as well as impious in religion. But such a book as Pico’s 
Adversus Astrologos (A.D. 1495) was without discover- 
able influence upon either his own generation or at least 
three generations subsequent to it. In vain did he point 
out that in the course of a month three-fourths of the 
astrologers’ weather forecasts were found to have been 
wrong, and that for the small remaining percentage chance 
was sufficient explanation. In vain did he appeal to the 
piety of his readers against the notion that sin and crime 
are fated by conjunctions of stars, so that Providence is 
made the source of evil. A hundred years later, astral 
signs were still consulted all over Europe for public enter- 
prises, and only an occasional sceptic — like Ben Jonson — 
mustered courage to revive Pico’s spirit of ridicule. How 
such men as Pico or Savonarola regarded the Papal Bull 
of 1484, in which plagues and storms are definitely declared 
to be the work of witches, we may conjecture; on such a 
point they adjudged it unwise to be explicit. 


In general the astrologers had wholehearted Catholic 
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sanction despite all that St. Augustine had said in their 
disparagement. Like the coachman in Felix Holt, who 
thought every old residence should have its ghost story to 
keep the parish “religious”, the leaders of the Church in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries seem to have wel- 
comed the supernaturalism of astrology as a collateral re- 
inforcement of their own. Nor was this a mere politic 
device. The Popes, as a rule, quite sincerely sought for 
an omen in the stars. Even the strong-minded Julius II 
left it to the astrologers to fix important dates for him, such 
as the day for his coronation and the day for his return 
from Bologna. The same advisers directed Paul III re- 
garding a propitious time for holding each Consistory. 
Leo X, in enumerating the distinctions of his reign, thought 
it worth mentioning that he had so promoted astrological 
activities. 
II 

The attack upon this mixture of naive credulity and 
sacerdotal cunning was initiated and promoted by very 
different types of men, who used very different methods. 
Of some of them one is tempted to say that the “reform” 
they proposed was not much superior in intelligence or 
honesty to the scandal they assailed. Of at least one in 
the early sixteenth century it is arguable that he antici- 
pated a conception of science which, after three hundred 
years delay, inductive logic in its essence adopted. From 
Paracelsus to Leonardo de Vinci the intellectual transition 
is great indeed. They were contemporary iconoclasts, with 
a difference suggestive not only for that time, but for all 
time. 

An institution familiar to our Age is the ‘Public 
Health Lecture’, by a representative physician, explain- 
ing to the public what ought to be generally known about 
recent medical progress. But the advertisement of such 
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an address by the city physician of Basel, in June, 1527, 
is surely unique. It was the day before the Feast of St. 
John, and the opportunity of a large audience was too 
attractive to lose. So a proclamation in the following terms 
appeared on the door of the City Hall: 

The famous Doctor Paracelsus, City Physician, 

will speak at High Noon tomorrow in the Town 

Square upon the New and Marvelous Light of 

Medicine. He will also touch upon the Ignor- 

ance, the Avarice and the Strutting Vanity of the 

Doctors of Basel. 
The performance proved no less sensational than the an- 
nouncement. Works of Galen and Avicenna were publicly 
burned, while the orator described his professional breth- 
ren as fattening on the public simplicity, inventing diseases 
to secure a fee for their pretended cure, applying to real 
diseases remedies which only made the patient worse, 
and disguising their ignorance while they promoted their 
imposture by the use of Greek or Latin technical terms 
which meant nothing either to themselves or to anyone 
else. 

One who has examined the available evidence about 
medical practice at the time will hesitate to say that 
Paracelsus was here exaggerating. Mr. Herbert Vaughan 
describes the doctors of Medicean Florence as on a level 
with the practitioners of witchcraft at present in tropical 
Africa; it seems an apt comparison for those experts at 
the bedside of Lorenzo the Magnificent who dissolved in 
a potion pearls and gems of the highest value. They did so 
apparently in all good faith, despite the tempting sugges- 
tiveness which the modern reader finds in such satire upon 
the patient’s habitual way of measuring values. In the 
field of medicine at least, although only good resulted from 
revival of the free enquiring spirit of antiquity, a loyal 
devotion to ancient doctrines was the chief source of error. 
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Many a Galenist of the fifteenth century reminds one of the 
temper of Plutarch, who had learned with some surprise 
from reading Plato that food descends not into the stomach 
but into the lungs, and yet avows his unwillingness to 
dispute so authoritive a judgment! 


Against authoritative judgments, however, without 
much consideration whether they were right or wrong, 
but in fierce resentment of their pretence to authority, the 
heretic was here and there very active in sixteenth century 
schools. The protest of Paracelsus against Galen and Avi- 
cenna was so combined with his own conviction that medical 
practice should be directed by study of the stars, and his 
search everywhere for knowledge by actual experiment 
was so cumbered with his hypothesis of correspondences 
(the so-called ‘“‘signatures’”) by which a process in the 
human body reflects some process of the cosmic system, 
that one doubts whether the value of his spirit of rebellion 
or the folly of his substitute doctrines should prevail in a 
balanced estimate of his career. At least, however, he was 
an observer of tireless perseverance; he studied the prop- 
erties of metals and plants by trial, with contemptuous 
disregard of tradition respecting them; and the immense 
fame he attained for success in treatment, far beyond that 
of his medical colleagues, can not be explained away as due 
wholly to imposture. Herein Paracelsus supplied an 
example of wholesome criticism which led others much 
further than it led himself. The work of the great anato- 
mists, among whom the special fame of Vesalius should 
not make the historian of science forget others, was 
quickly followed by a no less striking physiological advance. 
William Harvey completed it in 1630 with discovery of the 
circulation of the blood; but at least three-quarters of a 
century earlier, Michael Servetus had ventured substan- 
tially the same hypothesis, on the same ground of observed 
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facts indicating a theory about the movements of the 
heart, clear as day except to those with an ancient dogma 
to blind them. A way of thinking and of writing which, 
in another sort of controversy, was destined to bring tragic 
consequences on Servetus! 


III 

But among sixteenth century pioneers of intellectual 
liberation, one surpasses all others in the variety if not 
in the magnitude of his achievement. Leonardo da Vinci 
has been called “the magician of the Renaissance’, and 
the legend which his contemporaries wove around him has 
been strengthened of late by imaginative generosity in the 
interpretation of his Note Books. 


During his life in Florence he was the topic of terrified 
conjecture: it was whispered that his uncanny inventive 
powers were due to commerce with the Evil One, and the 
darkest mediaeval scandal became busy with his name. In 
serious histories of philosophy he is one of the trio — 
Aristotle, Leonardo, Leibnitz — who are held memorable 
for having left no aspect of accessible knowledge in their 
time unexplored. Sir Sidney Colvin, after collating the 
testimony of numerous experts each in his own province, 
decided that Leonardo has good title to be known as founder 
of anatomy and as the first to classify plants by structure; 
at least chief reviver of the science of hydraulics; as 
fertile in geometrical discoveries; as anticipator of New- 
ton regarding gravitation and as having divined the law 
of the diurnal movement of the Earth; as inventor of the 
Camera Obscura on the basis of those principles of optics 
(including the wave theory of light) which he was the 
first to state; as enriching the resources of contemporary 
engineers with the saw, and with a rope-making machine 
on which for many centuries no modern ingenuity could 
improve; as designer for the army of steam-cannon and 
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the method of loading at the breach, besides successful 
projects too numerous to name in detail for tunnels and 
canals. There is, curiously enough, no suggestion that 
Leonardo was also supreme as an historian or a poet. But 
as anatomist, botanist, physicist, astronomer, engineer, he 
has fairly exhausted biographic tribute without mention 
of the gift for which his transcendent powers are known 
to us not by legend or conjecture but by proof. The Madonna 
of the Rocks, the Mona Lisa, The Last Supper are our evi- 
dence of the incomparable artist, whose genius might well 
make admirers receptive to almost any story of its range. 


The Note Books need to be critically re-studied. Two 
years ago, thanks to the labors of Mr. Edward MacCurdy, 
the first complete, adequately edited and classified edition 
in English was made available. When we have made 
allowance for the lyrical exaggeration by enthusiasts about 
the Note Books, we are still left with a figure of titanic 
proportion in the cultural scene of late fifteenth-century 
Europe. But it is idle to torture doubtful though sugges- 
tive passages of memoranda into explicit forecasts of 
scientific progress. Such optical illusion on the part of 
historians, looking back upon an intellectual giant through 
the lens of later developments, has many a product already 
to which we should be unwilling to add. Was not Thales 
of Miletus credited with understanding the cause of 
eclipses, and Pythagoras of Samos with knowledge of the 
rotundity of the Earth? What melancholy zeal has been 
expended on showing that Heraclitus of Ephesus was a 
Darwinian before Darwin, because he wrote in an extant 
fragment “All things are in a state of flux’! Or that 
Nicholas of Cusa was a Copernican a century before Coper- 
nicus, because he reflected, sagaciously enough, that if the 
Earth were moving round the Sun, not the Sun round the 
Earth, the visual experience of a human onlooker would 
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be just the same. To anticipate discovery or a philosophical 
principle, there is needed more than a conjecture of what 
may afterwards be construed as “very close to it”. The 
result, apart from evidence and reasoning, is no better 
than a guess. 


IV 


What is here most important in retrospect is not con- 
flict, and the advance through conflict, either of astrono- 
mical or of biological conclusions. It is the method adopted, 
much more than the result attained. The Renaissance 
scientists had many a precaution to take, in the very dan- 
gerous period of their activity, by which we — in an Age 
safe at least from their peculiar dangers — often permit 
ourselves to be amused. Not their occasional precautions, 
but their fundamental intrepidity of mind ought to impress 
us. Despite many an artifice of disguise, or gesture of 
conciliation to Authority, it was plain that they were intel- 
lectual rebels. Not only the astronomers, but psychologists 
like Ludovicus Vives and anatomists like Vesalius were 
proceeding on the principle that the structure of things, 
physical and mental, is to be discovered by observation and 
reasoning from observation, in stern neglect of dictated 
conclusions. Nothing in Aristotle about the movement of 
bodies “naturally heavy” would stop Galileo from finding 
out for himself whether heavy bodies do actually fall 
faster than light ones: he would drop them from the lean- 
ing tower at Pisa, and watch what happened. Nothing in 
Hippocrates or Galen about the way in which the organs of 
the human body “must necessarily” be arranged would 
stop Vesalius from opening a corpse to find out how, at 
least in that example, they were arranged. He would not 
dogmatize, but would “look and see’. 


The spirit of scientific progress had begun. 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
By JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


Ever since Johann Martin Schleyer of Constance, about 
the year 1879, invented the universal language he called 
Volapuk (vol meaning world, a and piik speech) the idea 
of such a language has persistently haunted adventure- 
some minds. The desirability of such a language, as an 
instrument of culture and as a common medium of inter- 
racial understanding and intercommunication is manifest. 
Yet after such vain attempts as Volapiik and Esperanto, 
it has been generally concluded that all such efforts are but 
vanity and vexation of spirit. A purely mechanical device, 
such as a phonetic system of any kind, fails wholly to com- 
mand the depth and wealth of acquired meaning, the flexi- 
bility and comprehensiveness which such a language should 
have in order to serve as a vital medium of rational, 
aesthetic and spiritual interchange and unification. 

Meanwhile, however, language has been doing some 
adventuring on its own account. A universal language of 
genuine worth has in fact been slowly developing and needs 
only the furtherance of more general adoption and cultiva- 
tion to be all that a universal language should be. 


The Basic Framework 

The basic framework of all language is English, which, 
for one reason and another has been gradually becoming 
an international language, not intentionally, but as to the 
manner born, and spreading by means not all of which 
have been as commendable as they have been effectual.’ 

The emergence of English in this capacity does not 
imply that other languages do not have their own unique 
excellencies, as great, perhaps greater, than English, cer- 
tainly with a cherished treasure-trove of their own. Yet 


‘The chief objection to English is its intolerable spelling—acquired only with great 
difficulty. To try to reform it, however, is to denature the language itself. 
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in order to have even an approach to a universal language 
one of the major languages needs to be adopted as basal; 
and English for several reasons seems the best for the 
purpose, and is becoming by increasing consent the lead- 
ing choice.’ Once adopted it may be expanded and enriched 
indefinitely. Into it may be incorporated, as has been done 
in fact, at first almost unconsciously then more delib- 
erately and designedly, words and phrases from other 
languages which serve to express, more aptly and grac- 
iously than any words of its own, meanings that amplify 
and enrich the scope of common experience and expression. 

It is remarkable and significant how diverse languages 
have succeeded in capturing and embodying in words or 
phrases certain distinct, experimental meanings, which 
have thus become serviceable for all time. Once current, 
they are passed on from generation to generation, not only 
clothing and adorning goodly human experiences but by 
that very process awakening and refining, continuing and 
developing thus, semper et ubique. 


The Rebirth of Dead Languages 
From the so-called “dead languages” have been re- 
covered and retained many of the most priceless of their 
immortal words. 
One of their defenders exclaims: 


Dead Languages forsooth! To some it would be a 
great surprise to be told that they have all their 
lives been speaking Greek and Latin — all the 
time, perhaps, hearing these languages called 
dead languages. But these languages are dead 
only in the sense of Scripture when it says, ‘Ex- 
cept a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit.’ 


‘From the Greek, to start with this rationally most 


* The fact that it is taught in the schools of Japan is an indication of this. 


*M. H. Buckham, “Dead Languages Forsooth.” Cynic Monthly, Uni i - 
Rene eS ee ynic Monthly, University of Ver 
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perfect of languages, comes the incomparable word Logos, 
central in Platonic thought and so replete with enduring 
meaning that Christianity, with a sure spiritual instinct, 
seized upon it to embody the very essence of Eternal Truth.’ 
This potent stem has become the nucleus of most of the 
accepted scientific and philosophical terminology from 
cosmology, geology, zoology and anthropology to philoso- 
phy, etymology and epistemology — ologies all! Where 
logos is not the elect formative stem, its companion Greek 
term nomos takes its place — as in astronomy, agron- 
omy, botany, ete. Here is a word in which structural form 
finds perpetual incarnation.’ 

Next to Logos and Nomos the greatest and most inclu- 
Sive concept-word that the Greek mind has given to the 
universal language is Cosmos, equally indispensable to 
Science and Philosophy. No educated mind in any part 
of the world but recognizes at once the intent and scope of 
this great word and at its advent expands to embrace the 
whole of physical existence bound together in ordered unity. 

The power of the human mind to grasp such words as 
logos, nomos and cosmos witnesses it mightier than the 
whole realm of physical being. 

More richly, if less profoundly has that stately and 
well-ordered language, Latin—model language structur- 
ally—contributed not only prefixes, affixes and suffixes but 
terms invaluable to scientific, philosophical, legal and 
general usage. Among these are such indispensable terms 
as data, pro and con, interim, per se, con amore, sub rosa, 
ipso facto, etc. Whence else could such legal terms as alibi, 
habeas corpus, Compos mentis and lately that impressive 
but sinister term totaliter, have come? 


?'The newer translations of the prologue of the Fourth Gospel retain Logos instead 
of Word. “In the beginning was the logos” etc. 


® Nous is the virtual equivalent of Logos and Nomos in the philosophy of Anaxagoras 
(d. 428 B.C.) and in Plato. 
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Latin is and ever will remain the language of science, 
not simply because of its early use but because it is in- 
herently adapted for the purpose. In the educational cur- 
riculum Latin, to be sure, has lost much of its prestige, 
but it will hardly be dislodged. How could the academic 
world find substitute for honoris causa, cwm laude (con- 
cerning which President Taft remarked that instead of 
graduating cum laude students now graduate mirabile 
dictu) and ad eundem? Latin, too, by virtue of its sonor- 
ous dignity and orderliness, is the appropriate and incom- 
parable language for legends, inscriptions and mottoes. 
What could equal such summary “sagaciations” (as Uncle 
Remus would call them) as multum in parvo and festina 
lente (motto of the Aldine Press) or such a summons to 
the heights of attainment as gradatim ad astra, in such a 
declaration of faith in humanity as Nihil humanum pute 
alienum, or such an epitome of companionship as cor ad 
cor loquitur, or such a condensation of the Constitution 
as our famous national legend e pluribus unum! An in- 
scription at the entrance of the former home of the late 
President Elijah Kellogg of the University of California, 
read as follows: 

“Straverunt alii nobis, nos posteritati, 

Omnibus at Christus stravit ad astra viam.’" 
Nor should it be forgotten in evaluating dead languages 
that Anglo-Saxon, too, is a dead language. Yet with what 


virile and enduring strength and sagacity it undergirds and 
animates all our daily speech! 


Living Languages Contribute 
Among modern languages nothing could be more fitting 
than that Italian should have furnished to the universal 
art of music its nomenclature, itself so full of music: 


“Others have opened a way for us, we have opened one for posterity. But Christ 
has opened a way for all to the stars. 
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allegro, adagio, andante, presto, largo, piano, forte, obli- 
gato and the rest. 

As for “the sweet, satirical, and impudent tongue of 
France,” as William Vaughan Moody characterizes it in 
his poem “Old Pourquoi”—but it might better be called 
the language of crystal clarity and delicate discrimination 
of Pascal and Bergson, Daudet and Maupassant — how 
could we get on without numerous contributions from its 
vivacious vocabulary? One needs but to recall such terms 
as naive, coup, apercu, tete-a-tete, petite, liaison, largess, 
cul-de-sac, and such phrases as piéce de resistance, hors 
de combat, raison d’etre and others. Nor is it by any means 
a menial service to furnish the world with a menu and 
most of its items a la carte, including almost every new 
dish of the cuisine even to pie a la mode, that truly capti- 
vating union of a homely English household word with a 
fine French topping. (Skeats in his noted Etymological 
Dictionary, scorns the idea of “going to Holland” for pie.) 


Without German words, too, a universal language 
would be seriously wanting, especially for the philosophi- 
cally minded, exemplified in such terms as that transcen- 
dental masterpiece tiberhaupt and those ponderous impon- 
derables Weltanschauung, Lebensanschauung, Historismus 
and Mysticismus, while for the romantically minded noth- 
ing could quite equal that supreme aesthetic superlative 
wunderschon. 

Scotland in spite of her “rough Doric” has given birth 
to words whose blending of poetry and pungency makes 
them doubly dear, like lads and lassies, wee, bonnie, sair, 
sonsy, canny, muckle and mickle, and crack (conversa- 
tion). Such homely but heavenly words as these, and such 
happy phrases as gang agley, and far ben, breathe the very 
breath of the heather and the smoke of the peat on the 
hearth of the cotter—words that have gone like the Scotch 
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themselves throughout the world and to the ends of the 
earth, everywhere adding to the mirth and worth of man. 

I have searched expectantly for words from the verdant 
Emerald Isle to enrich the universal language, but Begorra! 
I find nary one. It seems to be another case of snakes in 
Ireland.’ 

Spanish, that harmonious and stately tongue, has 
contributed, especially to us of the Pacific slope, many 
tuneful terms, like mesa, hacienda, patio, presidio, peon, 
intelligensia, incommunicado, etc.—words which our plain 
English speech could never have framed. 

As general acquaintance with the Oriental languages 
increases there are being adopted into universal usage 
terms which in no other tongue could have quite the same 
meaning, such as Karma, Samsara, Nirvana (already for 
long widely known), ashram, bhakti, satyagraha and 
others. Persia has given us mazda, magi, and may have 
others to present, as her wise men follow the stars. 

There is no stopping place in such an enumeration. 
Semitic, Slavic, Scandinavian and other tongues have 
added their quota and will add more as time goes on to 
this truly catholic universal language that is constantly 
enlarging its bounds and increasing its wealth. 


Semantics 

There has of late appeared a new interest in words 
and their meaning to that intriguing term which has 
suddenly won its way to fame and favor, Semantics :‘— 
much more romantic and inviting a word than the thread- 
bare, academic etymology. Semantics represents both the 
biology and archaeology of language. Here is a science of 
thought-organisms as instructive as the study of life- 


fe é 
Can : be, however that “Sure/” emanates from Ireland—or only its consumate 
accent! 


* The Oxford Dictionary defines Semantics as a “branch of li isti 
i t 
with the development of meaning.” ey eee 
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organisms and an investigation of structural origins as 
fascinating as the unearthing of artifacts and figurines 
and mortuary memorials. Dig down into the roots and 
explore the foundations of words and what a wealth of 
human and historic meaning is disclosed! 

How instructively does such linguistic spading reveal 
the structural foundations and deep-lying roots and con- 
sanguinities of language itself and make one feel how 
human is humanity, how universal is reason, how fresh 
and immortal is imagination. How alike in all ages are 
human instincts, intuitions, aspirations and reverences. . . 
enshrined in words—as well as the incessant failures and 
errors that dog man’s steps—and how varied and colorful 
in their expression! Such simple words as self, truth, 
thought, thing, duty, right, worship, life, joy are full of 
meaning in their origins and semantic sequences! From 
small acorns indeed, have grown these far-spreading um- 
brageous oaks. ! 


Word Coinage 

Another recent freshened interest in language, with 
much promise for its future, attaches to the contrasted 
enterprise of word-coinage. How are the lexicographers 
and dictionarians distracted and dispossessed by this in- 
creasing and dangerous habit! Time was when one would 
no more venture to use a word that he could not find in 
the Dictionary than he would dare to don a new style of 
dress or undress. Gone are the days of innocent and un- 
questioning reliance upon the dictionary. Now one no 
more hesitates to coin a new word, when he needs it than 
to break one of the commandments in the interest of higher 
morals. 

Professor Whitehead has set the pace in word coin- 
age, in the realm of philosophy, with a courageous reck- 
lessness as provocative as it is enlightening and contri- 
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butive. Those following suit in every field of interpretation 
and expression are legion, although most of them never 
heard of this cool philosophic innovator and would be quite 
unable to guess the meaning of Prehension or Concretion, 
to say nothing of Microscopic and Macroscopic Concres- 
cence. 

Manufacturers of new foods and drinks and various 
clever gadgets (a topsy-like word which has suddenly 
appeared no one knows whence or how) are offering fabu- 
lous prizes for arresting names and catch-phrases for their 
wares. Their mumbo-jumbo contractions and alliterative 
slogans are rapidly supplanting the standard sober terms 
which used to win patronage like “‘best,” “reliable,” “pure,” 
“standard quality,” and “established in 1850.” 

Yet the habit of word-coinage is by no means to be 
condemned. Indeed, there is no reason why one should 
not coin a new word for a new invention or a new idea— 
or indeed for an old one, for that matter, provided it is a 
good coinage and has the ring of sound linguistic metal. 
For language, rich as are its accumulated treasures and 
the fruits of its adventures, is still in the making. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


THE UNITY OF MAN 


The monogenetic dogma, of course, settles nothing. Whether 
man sprang as one single instance in the more general develop- 
ment of life process, or whether he sprang from various origins 
scattered throughout Asia, Europe, Africa or elsewhere, must be 
settled at all, by the facts of archaeology and anthropology. Major- 
ity opinion, however, has supported belief in the single genesis 
of his appearance and offers that belief as partial support of its 
assumption of the unity of the human species. Other evidence such 
as historical, scientific and ideological, not to mention religious, 
also lend their burden of proof to the view that man sprang from 
a single source. 

In the development of the human species, however, a variety 
of influences due to physical environment, social traditions and 
cultural contacts have contributed to diverse biological features 
and characteristic behavior patterns. Thus one accounts for the 
apparent breaking up of the species into parts which we call 
races commonly regarded as complete among themselves. Never- 
theless, there seem to exist traits, personality characteristics and 
values extending horizontally, as it were, throughout the species, 
a thread which ties all men together into a single class. It seems 
to be true that all nations of men are made of one blood to dwell 
on the face of the earth. 

An attending question, also, pertains to the manner in which 
the human species arose. Whether the species is a product of 
antecedent development, or whether the explanation of its appear- 
ance includes an element non-predictable and divine, determines 
much that follows. In other words, are men exaggerated animals, 
or are men sons of God and, therefore, brothers? 

A. Vibert Douglas, Dean in Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario, would embrace the latter alternative. In the January, 
1941, number of the Hibbert Journal, he writes of “The Future of 
Mankind.” His long range perspective lifts him completely out 
of present world affairs. He views life 

not in terms of years or decades, not in terms of centuries, 
but in terms of the long vista of human life which the 
science of astronomy assures us stretches far into the 
future, dwarfing almost into insignificance the period in 
which mankind has struggled upward from barbarism to 
his present state of development. (137) 
The question is, therefore, what may be hoped for the future of 
mankind from this long-range view? Does the past suggest the 
direction to which one may look for a solution? 
Through the centuries, Plato’s judgment has been demonstrated 
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correct in so many controversies that one should pause before 
demurring from his opinion. But Plato had definite views about 
the source of wisdom suitable for the administration of human 
affairs toward desirable ends. Moreover, within the limits pres- 
cribed by the short-comings of human nature, Plato’s views have 
enjoyed successive exemplification. One statement of Plato’s polit- 
ical doctrine is found in The Republic, 428E.: 

and so by reason of the smallest part or class, and of the 

knowledge which resides in this presiding and ruling part 

of itself, the whole State, being thus constituted according 

to nature, will be wise; and this, which has the only 

knowledge worthy to be called wisdom, has been ordained 

by nature to be of all classes the least. 

Dr. Douglas cannot embrace Plato’s conclusion that wisdom 
abides alone in the aristocracy of the few. On the contrary, he 
resorts for support to Dr. H. Wodehouse whom he quotes as rely- 
ing upon what he calls small efforts, faint sparks, unsung deeds 
and feeble strivings of the masses as they, by some unrecognizable 
impulse, grope their way on to new applications of truth. Dr. 
Wodehouse says: 

In how many millions of humble human beings . . . may 
we not find some love, some self-sacrifice, some faithful 
conserving and creating which in its measure is truly 
bringing to God’s shaping of man the assistance of man 
himself. 
One is reminded of the insight of a teacher who once disclosed 
what he believed the rule of social change, that the weak things 
of the world confound the mighty. 

But so-called leaders have given almost no heed to the masses. 
On the contrary, exploitation of men has filled the coffers of 
Kings, borne the weight of hierarchies, and made fat the living 
of professed religious and political Messiahs. Almost invariably 
time has judged their works to be selfish. The exceptions prove the 
rule. Altogether late in cultural history some now recognize that 
in the “despised” multitudes there is something of love, self- 
sacrifice and creativity, an instinct of destiny which, given an 
opportunity, will arise to the surface of human affairs and signal 
a better day. This is Democracy. This is Personalism. This is 
Christianity. Is there not need that all agencies, educational, 
social, governmental and religious revise, if necessary, their object 
of central interest and affirm the value of integrity of the human 
person? That for the future of mankind human affairs and activity 
interest should be organized around that which is the conserver 
of value and representative of the supreme value: personality 
human and divine. 


Paul R. Helsel. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Bob White Calling 


My friend is the happy owner of a Sabine farm. When first 
it came to him it must have seemed little more than a calamity 
with its depleted soil and its tumbled down buildings. Like many 
a gift of the gods its blessings were not apparent on the surface, 
but yet they were there for the persistent and the believing. At 
first it seemed to offer only a place for solitude from vexation, an 
“Interest” with which to patch the worn garment of life. Never- 
theless, here was to be had an unsurpassed panorama of dawn and 
sunset, the fierce but healing heats of noon, and in the fading 
twilight, the cheerful note of Bob Whites calling. 

Along the skirting highway once rolled a succession of Cones- 
toga wagons in search of more fertile fields, a long procession of 
men, women and children, seeking a better country. It was a part 
of that great American trek which visualized plenty, always ahead, 
the ideal society beyond the next hill-top, happiness tomorrow or 
the day after. As one by one, the earthly disappointments multi- 
plied, last reassurance of hope, they looked to a home in Heaven. 

Who amidst all that throng would have been able to visualize 
in this neglected spot that after which they sought? In reality the 
fountains of satisfaction were not farther along, nor without, but 
within. The springs of happiness for which they looked afar 
were really here. 

These reflections come as my gracious hostess of the Sabine 
farm heaps high my corn flakes with the delectable raspberry and 
from the edge of the woodland I catch the piping cheer of Bob 
White calling in the gloaming. 

The Mahlon Powell Foundation Lectures. 


The sixth series of lectures on The Mahlon Powell Foundation, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, were delivered during 
May, 1941, by Roscoe Pound, Harvard University. Under the 
general theme, “Social Control Through Politically Organized So- 
ciety,” Professor Pound dealt with “Civilization and Social Con- 
trol,” “What is Law?” “The Task of Law,” and “The Problem of 
Values.” These lectures, as well as those of the five previous 
series, may be obtained by writing to The Department of Philosophy 


of Indiana University. 
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Milton Made Accessible 

PARADISE LOST: AN ACCOUNT OF 
ITS GROWTH AND MAJOR ORI- 
GINS, WITH A DISCUSSION OF 
MILTON’ S USE OF SOURCES AND 
LITERARY PATTERNS. By Grant 
McColley. Packard a Sagres Chi- 
cago. Pp. xi, 362. $2.5 


“For decades Chaucerian and 
Shakespearian scholarship has 
welcomed studies in source and 
analogue.” Miltonic scholarship 
has been less receptive. It has, 
to be sure, taken cognizance of 
various large sources and point- 
ed out many small influences. It 
has not followed all of these 
through to the last detail. More 
unfortunately it has, until recent 
years, left one vast area unchart- 
ed. Its course is the more 
surprising when we recall that 
Milton, as an indefatigable stu- 
dent and reader himself, is the 
kind of poet who offers rich 
scholastic pickings. 

Professor McColley here en- 
gages in a one-man Blitzkrieg 
against such neglect. He is not 
one-man in the sense that he 
ignores the work of other Mil- 
tonians. Far from it. But he 
has supplemented their findings 
with years of investigation on 
his own part, and he has syste- 
matically and minutely covered 
the area where Milton’s indebt- 
edness most needed exploring. 

The area is that of the hexa- 
meral tradition 

which Christendom had 
slowly accumulated for six- 
teen centuries . . . Defined 
strictly, the hexameral lit- 
erature consisted of the 
poems or treatises on the 
days of Creation, based 
primarily upon the first 
chapter of Genesis. Highly 
expanded paraphrases of 


subsequent chapters, togeth- 
er with similar expansions 
from other books of Scrip- 
ture, became in time a vital 
part of the hexameral lit- 
erature. 


Professor McColley has famil- 
iarized himself with this vast 
corpus of written and traditional 
lore and has studied its influ- 
ence on Paradise Lost. Fortun- 
ately he realized that for his 
volume to trace every analogy 
from every hexameral composi- 
tion would be tedious and un- 
necessary. He gave heed, how- 
ever, to all which seem likely 
to have been used directly, and in 
particular he drew upon “Joshua 
Sylvester’s translation of the en- 
cyclopedic Divine Weeks of Du 
Bartas,” a work which “during 
Milton’s boyhood reigned unchal- 
lenged as the most widely read 
poem of all Europe.” Step by 
step he has examined Paradise 
Lost in the light of these pre- 
ceding conceptions. The treat- 
ment did not follow the order of 
the actual books of the poem, but 
that of Milton’s chronology of 
the Creation and the Fall. 

The study reveals how exten- 
sive and how frequent are the 
poet’s inherited ideas. It. does 
more. The seventeenth century 
was formative of most of the 
principles and tendencies which 
have ruled the world since, and 
in the shaping of these Milton 
was an outstandingly represen- 
tative and influential figure. But 
the century likewise looked to 
the past in a measure which we 
find hard to understand, and we 
now for the first time can see 
how thoroughly Milton looked 
backward with it. 


Garland Greever. 
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AN INDEX TO THE COLUMBIA EDI- 
TION OF THE WORKS OF JOHN 
MILTON. By Frank Allen Patterson, 
assisted by French Rowe Fogle. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York. Vol. 
I, pp. xvi, 1073; Vol. II, pp. x, 1073- 
2141. $12.50. 


To go through the index of the 
works of Milton and note the 
diversity of references and the 
breadth of scholarly erudition 
will not only amaze the average 
modern scholar, but most of us 
it will put to shame. Not until a 
work of this kind is produced do 
we have much opportunity to 
realize the breadth of informa- 
tion which was required of the 
educated man in Milton’s day. 
True it is that according to pres- 
ent standards, Milton would be 
considered lacking in many 
things, particularly in scientific 
knowledge, but a perusal of the 
Index will give pause to any 
man who anticipates bringing a 
charge of ignorance against Mil- 
ton’s century. 

If much scholarly wisdom lay 
back of Milton’s achievement, to 
produce so thorough- going a 
work as this has called for a 
colossal effort on the part of 
modern scholars. One is inclined 
to think that almost no one of 
the Elizabethans would have 
been capable of it. It has been 
compiled particularly as furnish- 
ing complementary volumes to 
the Columbia Edition of Milton, 
with which it may be more easily 
used. It can, however, be used 
with any edition because of the 
meticulous care of the compilers 
to give the exact place of the 
appearance of given passages. 
It contains all proper names, all 
references to the Bible, includ- 
ing indirect and hidden allu- 
sions. In addition to all this the 
effort has been made to include 
all quotations or allusions to 
other writers, which gives the 
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account of Milton’s indebtedness 
to other authors. 


More important than this is 
the treatment of Milton’s ideas 
which have a perennial interest 
and a force in the present world 
situation. These are listed under 
the leading word as it occurs in 
the text. At the same time the 
authors have made the work 
more practical by the use of 
careful judgment as to values 
and so have avoided the pitfalls 
of many a concordance. Every 
pain has been taken to make it 
serviceable to students of Milton. 
There are more than 170,000 en- 
tries in the two volumes which 
the compilers describe as 

A strenuous task and yet a 
labor of love. The explora- 
tion of Milton’s thought, 
the discovery of his related 
ideas, the widened knowl- 
edge of his many and vig- 
orous reactions to the prob- 
lems of living — these have 
been daily rewards for la- 
bor (Vol. 1; p. ix): 

The Columbia University Press 
is to be congratulated on this 
very wonderful completion of 
the definitive works of Milton 
which must have taken much 
courage to project and there is 
obligation of unusual gratitude 
to Professors Patterson and Fo- 
gle who have edited the work. 
Generations of scholars will rise 
up to praise them. There can 
now be no excuse for ignorance 
of the work of John Milton. 

Be: 


Sidney Lanier in Achievement 
and Influence 

SIDNEY LANIER, POET AND PROSO- 
DIST. By Richard Webb and Edwin 
R Coulson. The University of Georgia 
Press. Pp. xvii, 108. $2.00. 


In 1903 Mr. Richard Webb 
won the Porter Prize at Yale 
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University with a critical exami- 
nation of Sidney Lanier as poet 
and prosodist. The monograph 
was not published at the time, a 
fact which is the more to be 
regretted because the study, still 
one of the very best made on 
Lanier, antedates the formal bi- 
ographies. With poise and pene- 
tration it inquires into most of 
Lanier’s varied interests— his 
music, his poetry, his theories of 
art, his scholarship, his social 
attitudes, his cosmopolitan out- 
look. 

Professor Edwin R. Coulson 
of Santa Monica Junior College 
has begun where Mr. Webb left 
off. He has investigated, not 
Lanier’s absolute values, but the 
quality and extent of his subse- 
quent influence as poet and pros- 
odic theorist. He has conducted 
his inquiry in a systematic and 
dispassionate manner. 

In bringing the two works to- 
gether in one book the Univer- 
sity of Georgia Press has ren- 
dered a distinct service. The vol- 
ume contains an early and able 
appraisal of Lanier himself. It 
also contains a concise summary 
of the effect his compositions and 
critical theories have had upon 
later art and thought. 


CG. G. 


Banner Press Poets 

WELCOME DAWN. By Grace Kiess 
Swiggett. Pp. 48. $1.50. 

DANCING SHADOWS. By Grace Miner 
Lippincott. Pp. 64. $1.50. 

GORE LOT. By Flora Cecile Allison. 
Pp. 49. $1.50. All issued by Banner 
Press, Emory University. 


The author of Welcome Dawn, 
a first volume, is described as an 
Ohio “poet-painter-musician-ed- 
ucator” not “poor in soul.” Spiri- 
tual quality shows in her poems; 
no special artistic quality does. 
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Dancing Shadows is the second 
volume of a Connecticut poet 
who describes homely aspects of 
the New England scene and 
character. The reviewer hoped 
that Gore Lot meant a lot of 
gore. He was disappointed. All 
the same this volume by a teach- 
er in the New York City Schools 
contains some pleasant, if no 
powerful, writing. 
G. G. 


Puzzle-Map Reminiscences 
SOME MEMORIES OF W. B. YEATS. 


By John Masefield. The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. 35. $1.25. 


All poets are a little mad, and 
when a mad poet writes about 
a mad poet, the text may not be 
strictly coherent. Masefield be- 
gins his reminiscences of Yeats 
with a one-page explanation of 
boyhood environment. Without 
the slightest forewarning he de- 
votes his next four pages to 
verse on Yeat’s Irish heritage, 
the tenor of the Yeatsian mes- 
sage, and the generosity of Miss 
Horniman, builder of the Abbey 
Theatre. He leaps back to prose 
with a description of “the black- 
guard beauty” of the exterior of 
Yeats’s habitat and of the inner 
arrangements of “the most in- 
teresting room in London,” al- 
lowing us to sit in on some of 
the literary talk. A three-page- 
and-two-line poem on Yeats’s to- 
bacco jar and what it has wit- 
nessed follows in relatively rele- 
vant sequence. The transition to 
(a) Coole (prose) and (b) 
“Finn and the Chess-Men” (lon- 
guish narrative verse) is some- 
thing abrupt. The interspersing 
of poems through the book may 
of course be a prerogative of 
the laureateship. Another ex- 
planation — discovered on the 
last page—is Masefield’s state- 
ment that he read the verses in 
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Yeats’s memory at the Oxford 
Summer Diversions in 1939 
Anyhow the potpourri is not a 
big serving and, albeit strangely 
concocted, proves palatable. It 
really gives us the “feel” of 
Yeats. 

G. G. 


The Third of Three for Three 


A REPERTORY OF PLAYS FOR A 
COMPANY OF THREE PLAYERS, 
Vol. III. By Charles Rann Kennedy. 
The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 
v, 198. $2.50. 


Twenty years ago the author 
of The Servant in the House 
conceived the idea of providing 
a repertory of nine plays for 
three players. In the interven- 
ing years he has published two 
volumes of three plays each. The 
present volume with its dramatic 
triad brings the plan to comple- 
tion. 

In each of the three composi- 
tions the actors are, respectively, 
a middle-aged man, a middle- 
aged woman, and a girl of mar- 
riagable age, though there is 
neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage. The three parts are 
assigned, respectively, to Mr. 
Kennedy himself, Edith Wynne 
Matthison, and Margaret Gage. 

The rigidity of the pattern is 
accentuated by the fact that each 
play devotes itself to a teleologi- 
cal consideration of death. Face 
of God has as its central idea 
“endurance unto the death for 
the sake of some heavenly vision 
within the soul. Beggar’s Gift 
regards death from the view- 
point of its penuries, destitu- 
tions; its apparent failures, ac- 
tual conquests.” Isles of the 
Blest presents death as “a sac- 
ramental rendezvous or place of 
communion” wherein the natural 
and supernatural worlds “meet 
each other and become one.” 
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For their imaginative thought- 
fulness the plays have genuine 
value. As stage productions 
they are, in the author’s phrase, 
“contrived to hold audiences of 
average intelligence.” Your 
reviewer recommends that the 
intelligence be rather above the 
average. 

G. G. 


The Return to Nature in German 
Fiction 

NATURE IN THE GERMAN NOVEL 
OF THE LATE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY, 1770-1800. By Clifford Lee Hor- 
naday. Columbia University Press. Pp. 
ii, 221. $2.25. 


Throughout western Europe in 
the latter half of the eighteenth 
century the thoughts of men 
turned increasingly toward 
nature and the place it has or 
should have in human life. In 
Germany, as in other lands in 
this period, new literary forces 
were manifesting themselves. 
The German novel was just com- 
ing into existence. It was faulty 
in form and of scant absolute 
worth, but at any rate it poured 
from the presses. The attitude 
to nature revealed in German 
prose fiction of the three decades 
prior to 1800 is the subject of 
the study under review. 

Though taking cognizance of 
the influence of Rousseau and 
other outsiders, the author con- 
fines himself to the limited ob- 
jective which his title announces. 
He examines the whole corpus of 
German novels for their treat- 
ment and theory of the heavenly 
bodies, the landscape, the idyllic 
side of nature, mystic or divine 
elements in nature, and similar 
phenomena and forces. The 
result is a variety of detailed 
information, carefully catalog- 
ued. None of the discoveries are 
revolutionary, but previous know- 
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ledge has been greatly supple- 
mented. When comparable in- 
vestigations have been carried 
into other fields, we shall have 
the materials for a synthesis of 
the entire back-to-nature move- 
ment of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. aoe 


The Philosophy of Religion 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCHLEIERMA- 
CHER: THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
HIS THEORY OF SCIENTIFIC AND 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. By Rich- 
ard B. Brandt. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. Pp. VIII, 350. $3.50, 


This volume is the outgrowth 
of a confessed life-interest in 
those things found in philosophy 
of religion of which people are 
most eager to know, but which 
lie beyond the limits of know- 
ledge, “unless there is some 
form of immediate knowledge 
in religious experience” (VII), 
which may be included as yield- 
ing reliable data. It was, there- 
fore, 

the hope of finding some- 

where in [Schleiermacher’s] 

work an able, systematic, 

logical and phenomenologi- 

cal support for a doctrine of 

immediate intuition (VII), 
that supplied the principal in- 
centive of this study. Also, the 
author employs and defends the 
chronological method of explan- 
ation as contrasted with the sys- 
tematic. Otherwise he suspects 
that Schleiermacher’s ideas 
would have had the appearance 
“of having sprung out of the 
air” (4). Besides, the chrono- 
logical method, he claims, avoids 
confusion and permits exposi- 
tion. 

Accordingly, it appears that 
Schleiermacher’s thought and 
work falls really in three per- 
iods; prior to 1800, the transi- 
tion period of 1800 — 1806, and 
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finally the period of maturity. 
There seems to be a considerable 
threshing of wheatless straw 
during the first half of the vol- 
ume. Transitory immaturities 
weary the reader through pages 
of details to find many of them 
rejected for new views. Recur- 
rence of such problems as free- 
dom, determinism, intuition, 
feeling and knowledge repeat- 
edly come into focus until one . 
seems caught in an endless flux 
of continual change. 

After the period of transition 
the situation is altered. The 
remaining one hundred pages 
entitled, “Maturity,” is more 
satisfactory. This is the time 
during which Schleiermacher be- 
came a student and teacher of 
philosophy. Epistemological pro- 
nouncements are positive. Cor- 
respondence, for example, is re- 
garded as the criterion of truth; 

Knowledge itself is, embod- 
ied in being, as something 
different from it; and the 
assumption of the difference 
of the two is the very pre- 
supposition of the attempt 
to find the distinguishing 
characteristic of knowledge. 
(quoted p. 203.) 

Schleiermacher differed from 
Kant in his reliance upon proofs 
for the existence of God, which 
he believed represented the truth 
of the ontological argument. He 
offers three main lines of rea- 
soning. “two of which involve 
his belief that the possibility of 
knowledge requires a transcen- 
dental unity and the third that 
the possibility of moral action 
requires it” (218). God and the 
World are distinct but not in a 
Deistic sense: 

the pantheistic God can be 
different from the world in 
the same way in which the 
three-sidedness of a triangle 
is different from its prop- 
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erty of containing angles 
equal to 180° (233). 

Reason and nature form a 
unity interpretable as “ideal” 
and “real”. “The art,” says Sch- 
leiermacher, “of the spiritual in 
nature is its form; the effect of 
the objective in reason is con- 
ciousness” (quoted p. 254.) Feel- 
ing has lost its companion of 
immature years, intuition, and 
. now alone indicates the nature of 
religion. Herein Schleiermacher 
made his principal contribution 
to a philosophy of religion. No 
longer need one resort to argu- 
ments, proofs, ideas, rectitude 
or worship to identify the con- 
stituents of religion. On the 
other hand, religion exists in a 
different category: “religion is 
a unique activity of the human 


spirit ...a universal and essen- 
tial tendency of the mind.” 
(305) 


A closing chapter on “Schleier- 
macher’s Influence’’ is illuminat- 
ing. Briefly the author portrays 
religious thought between the 
time of the Reformation and 
Schleiermacher, and then shows 
the way in which Schleiermach- 
er raised religious thought to a 
new level, leaving behind many 
of the old problems and display- 
ing religion with a new illumin- 
ation. 

Schleiermacher’s theology 
seems to answer the chal- 
lenges of Deism, rational- 
ism, skepticism, while pre- 
serving what was valuable 
and true in Pietism and or- 
thodoxy (307). 

The reader of the volume may 
anticipate slow traveling through 
a country threaded with many 
tempting by-paths. This might 
be expected of a journey passing 
through the land of Post-Kan- 
tian German Idealism. Generous 
detourstraversethe land of Fich- 
te, Schelling and the Schlegels. 
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Vistas of Hegelian dialetic and 
philosophy of history are sight- 
ed, all of which contributed to 
the assurance that Schleierma- 
cher lived in an age of bountiful 
ideas and prolific movements. 
The volume resembles in clear- 
ness the age with which it deals. 
One might wish its outline more 
easily discernible and systema- 
tic as a means of organizing 
and uniting the mass of details 
with which it deals, although in 
its present form its reading is 
rewarding. 
Paul R. Helsel. 


EXPERIENCE, REASON AND FAITH. 
A SURVEY IN PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION. By Eugene Garrett Bew- 
kes, Howard Bonar Jefferson, Eugene 
Taylor Adams, and Herman Arno 
Brautigam. New York. Harper and 
Brothers Publishers, 1940. Pp. xv, 649. 


The development of survey 
courses in general education has 
provided the opportunity for the 
synthesis of religion and philos- 
ophy which is here ably presen- 
ted. The subject matter ranges 
from anthropology and primitive 
religion to current issues in 
science, ethics, religion, and phi- 
losophy. The task of correlating 
and interpretating this mass of 
data is creatively performed. 
Sound scholarship, thorough 
treatment of essential issues, 
up-to-date secondary references, 
factual accuracy, and apprecia- 
tion of materials consistently 
characterize the discussion. Some 
well selected plates add to the 
utility of the book. 

There are seven parts in the 
survey: I. The Hebrew Develop- 
ment of Religion, II. The His- 
toric Jesus, III. Philosophy and 
Religion among the Greeks, IV. 
Philosophy and Religion in the 
Graeco-Roman World, V. Med- 
iaeval Philosophy and Religion, 
VI. Mind and Spirit in Transi- 
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tion from the Mediaeval to the 
Modern World, and VII. Philos- 
ophy and Religion in the Mod- 
ern World. The problem of syn- 
thesis has had the benefit of the 
cooperating scholars who evince 
broad cultural understanding in 
their work. 

While preferences in selecting 
the component materials are al- 
ways somewhat arbitrary (and 
so also therefore the reaction of 
the critic) the reviewer feels 
that Anaximander’s significance 
is not duly noted, that the role 
of friendship in Aristotle’s ethics 
and in the ancient world is 
slighted, that the Stoic reaction 
to evil is only partially faced, 
that the Hellenistic period is 
underrated, that Origen’s impor- 
tance in theology is underempha- 
sized, that the Church’s contri- 
bution to law and order in the 
age of Augustine and Gregory I 
is too nearly absolutized, that the 
development of the idea of the 
unity of civilization in the Mid- 
dle Ages is neglected, that the 
organicism and patriarchalism 
of the Mediaeval Church is al- 
most ignored, especially as re- 
lates to the evolution of social 
ethics. Indeed, ethical problems 
generally in the book do not 
receive treatment comparable to 
theological issues. But no book 
can do everything. The modern 
period is clearly and coherently 
presented, though briefly. 

Teachers will find this a com- 
prehensive and valuable text- 


book. 
W. G. Muelder. 


Religion and Revelation 
THE CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. By 


Nels F, S. Ferré. Harper and Brothers 
Publishers, 1940. $2.00. 


This timely book, the second 
by the author of Swedish Contri- 
butions to Modern Theology, is 


personalistic and ecumenical in 
outlook. By probing the depths 
of the meaning of Christian fel- 
lowship it is hoped that the chal- 
lenge of an ecumenical church 
can be met with hope. The chief 
obstacles to real ecumenicity are, 
in the words of the author, “the 
literalistic, the liberal, and the 
sacramentarian.” The solution 
suggested is that honest Chris- 
tians “can come together only 
when they see so deeply into the 
nature of the Christian faith as 
to be inevitably united by it.” 
One comes away from reading 
the book with the persuasion 
that this approach is significant. 

Chapter One, “Religious Know- 
ledge as a Social Act,” is inten- 
ded as a philosophical preface 
to the thesis of the book. The 
method is called “analytical real- 
ism” and its two chief categories 
are validity and adequacy. The 
attempt is “to extend the area 
of applicable interpretation be- 
yond the realm of natural uni- 
formity to the living meaning- 
fulness of our social situation.” 
Ferré concludes that “the social 
act which is theology can claim 
a historic basis which is at the 
same time universal and ultimate 
in nature.” At the same time he 
holds that “the final acceptance 
of this basis must be an individ- 
ual act,” an act of faith. It is not 
apparent from the argument 
how one escapes an ultimate 
relativism and even scepticism. 
This seems to be involved in the 
view that the standard of relig- 
ious knowledge “cannot be em- 
piricial demonstrability or even 
common communicability and in- 
clusiveness. Only personal ade- 
quacy will do... To reduce faith 
to philosophic verifiability is to 
surrender that special Revela- 
tion of the ideal through which 
alone the actual world can be 
saved.” Such a method will per- 
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suade only the persuaded, while 
it rules out in principle the right 
of basic criticism from natural 
theology or philosophy. 

The author invites persons not 
interested in this problem to 
start at page 18. One finds much 
trenchant theological criticism 
and exposition. The presentation 
of Nygren’s point of view within 
the context of ecumenical fellow- 
ship is very successful. There 
follow important essays on liber- 
alism, sacramentarianism, and 
other themes relating to the 
whole setting of Christianity 
among the non-Christian reli- 
gions. The final chapter, deal- 
ing with social theory, seems 
less significantly to have come 
to grips with Fascism, Marxism, 
and Freudianism than the ear- 
lier essays would lead one to ex- 


pect. 
W. G. M. 


WISDOM AND FOLLY IN RELIGION. 
By Joseph Haroutunian. Charles Scrib- 
a Sons, New York. Pp. xiv, 174. 

2.00. 


Theocentric religion is now 
the password in some religious 
quarters. During the past twenty 
years the emphasis on the six- 
teenth century reformers has 
been a useful corrective of cer- 
tain humanistic tendencies in 
theology. But the time has now 
come for more constructive 
work. It is fashionable to de- 
bunk liberalism and as is most 
debunking, the bunk is first 
inserted into the discussion in 
order to take it out. Frankly, 
Mr. Haroutunian is not wrestling 
with first-rate liberal thought. 
He falls short of J. S. Mill’s 
dictum that ideas are never re- 
futed until they are refuted in 
their best form. 

The chief inspirations for the 
positive doctrines of the book are 
Luther’s commentaries on Ro- 
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mans and Galatians, Calvin, Ed- 
wards, Irwin Edman, James 
Thurber, Whitehead, George 
Santayana, Lin Yutang, Walter 
Lippman, Reinhold Niebuhr, and 
Barth’s The Word of God and the 
Word of Man. One therefore 
expects that natural religion will 
be rejected, as it is in this vol- 
ume. However, no refutation is 
given; it is sufficient to dismiss 
it and even to brand as “silly” 
much that it stands for. 

The ultimate human ground 
for the theocentric view is, like 
B. Russell’s humanism, unyield- 
ing despair. The foundation is 
intellectual and moral sceptic- 
ism. God, we are told, 

will brand our love as sen- 
timentalism, our justice as 
a bargain among thieves, 
and our goodness as ill-con- 
ceived love of ourselves. He 
will disagree with us and 
fail us, again and again. He 
will hide Himself, and will 
not be found of us. (p. 57) 
This statement seems radically 
at variance with another: 
God’s love is revealed 
through being in general. 
The love of the same God 
is made manifest in nature 
and in man. God loves all 
His creation. He creates 
what he loves, and loves 
what He creates. (p. 96) 
And also: Man “must glorify 
God with his understanding love 
and obedient service.” (p. 97) 

The language of the sixteenth 
century fairly dots the pages of 
the book. Some of the. emotion 
and the overtones of early Pro- 
testanism are reproduced. But 
the doctrines are not fully ac- 
cepted. They are all modified in 
their meaning. There the book 
would have done greater service 
if it had been devoted to deepen- 
ing the stream of liberalism 
rather than to breaking the 
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precious ties of scientific theught 
and religious understanding and 
devotion by a theology of total 
depravity of reason and of the 
heart. If this type of Protestant 
thought is chastened, as the au- 
thor says it is, it has not been 
chastened by philosophical dis- 


cipline. 
W. G. M. 


THE MEANING OF REVELATION. 
By, H. Richard Niebuhr. The Mac- 
millan Company. Pp. xiv, 196. $2.00. 


That revelation is revolution 
expresses the key-note of this 
challenging, searching volume by 
Professor Richard Niebuhr. 
Three explicit convictions under- 
lie the argument. First, “‘self- 
defense is the most prevalent 
source of error... especially in 
theology and ethics.” (viii) ... 
“the second idea that is the great 
source of evil in life is the abso- 
lutizing of the relative” (viii), 
and third, the conviction “that 
Christianity is permanent revo- 
lution or metanoia.” (ix) 


Two points of view are rejec- 
ted by the author for a third. 
First, viewing the world rela- 
tively from one’s own plane of 
reference renders revelation 
likewise objectively relativistic. 
Second, “the inversion of faith 
whereby man puts himself into 
the center ... and makes confi- 
dence in his own value rather 
than faith in God his beginning” 
(31), the stumbling stone of 
Schleiermacher and Ritschl, neu- 
tralizes revelation by anthropo- 
centrism. But the third view, 
that of confessional theology, 
relates man to God in such a 
way as to make revelation gen- 
uine and effective. 

Confessional Christianity 
“cannot escape from partnership 
with history” (59), but events 
must not “be regarded from the 
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outside,” but “be apprehended 
from within” (63). Accordingly 
time is not serial but 
our time is our duration... 
Such time is not a number 
but a living, a stream of 
consciousness, a flow of feel- 
ing, thought and will (69) 
Thus one becomes a member of 
a community of selves whose 
past is adopted as its past, whose 
prophets are regarded as its 
prophets and whose Lord be- 
comes its Lord. 
One must look with them 
and not at them to verify 
their visions, participate in 
their history rather than 
regard it if one would ap- 
prehend what they appre- 
hended. The history of the 
inner life can only be con- 
fessed by selves who speak 
of what happened to them 
in the community of other 
selves. (73) 

In supporting this view, the 
author would meet opposition 
from not only philosophers but 
various religionists as well, if 
practice is indicative. To pre- 
pare for the crucial contention, 
he distinguishes between “his- 
tory as lived and history as ob- 
served” (81), and then declares 
that 

Only a decision of the self, 
a leap of faith, a metanoia 
or revolution of the mind 
can lead from observation 
to participation and from 
history observed to history 
lived. (83) 
One is reminded here of the 
more ancient verdict that the 
stone which the builders rejected 
has become the head of the 
corner. 

The author is now prepared 
to characterize revelation. Reve- 
lation refers to that special oc- 
casion which provides an image 
which illuminates the events of 
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personal and common life and 
enables one to understand them 
(109). Revelation is not non- 
rational, unique and imposed. On 
the contrary, it supplements rea- 
son, integrates confusion and 
supplies creativity. The highest 
content of the image of revela- 
tion is Jesus Christ whose 
inward apprehension revives, 
informs, convicts, inspires, 
transforms and integrates from 
within all who experience a revo- 
lution of the mind regarding 
Him. 

Other significant thought de- 
velopments crowd the scant two 


hundred pages of this unpre-. 


tentious volume. It goes to the 
heart of revelation in a practical 
manner more satisfying than 
any other the reviewer has seen. 
One could wish for a bibliog- 
raphy on certain major ideas, 
and the volume lacks footnotes 
or references of any kind. How- 
ever, there is a suitable index. 
Inasmuch as the problem of rev- 
elation floods back upon us to- 
day for reconsideration, every 
thoughtful person should spend 
some hours with this work. 
Peep i. 


FAITH FOR LIVING. By Lewis Mum- 
ford. Harcourt, Brace & Company, New 
York. Pp. ix, 333. $2.00. 


The author of Technics and 
Civilization (19384) and The 
Culture of Cities (1938) broke 
into print with fighting words 
in Men Must Act (1939); here 
in Faith for Living (1940) he 
continues in the same strain. As 
to its timeliness the author has 
no doubt; the foreword makes 
this clear: 

Faith for Living begins 
. .. where Men Must Act 
left off. That book examined 
the cancerous nature of 
Fascism and proposed an 
immediate policy for limit- 
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ing its rapid spread into 
what still seemed healthy 
tissue. I must assume that 
the reader has read Men 
Must Act or will turn to 
it for further confirmation. 
Otherwise it may seem that 
in the present work I have 
taken too much for granted. 
Faith for Living, however, 
turns to more ultimate is- 
sues. (v) 
And again: 
Today, a time of troubles 
has again overtaken man- 
kind: a time of individual 
disintegration and collective 
disaster. Death, or the immi- 
nent possibility of death — 
or that dreadful exhaustion 
which is but a suspended 
death—is the specter that 
stalks across the blasted 
fields and gun-rimmed cities 
of Europe and lurks in the 
heart of every man and wo- 
man on the planet. (173) 
So we conclude we have here a 
tract for the times. Neverthe- 
less we may well admit those 
‘ultimate issues’ as the author 
cogently presses them home: the 
cult of power, the betrayal and 
the disintegration of liberalism, 
the reality of a world of values, 
the irrepressible conflict between 
that world and the fascist world 
which glorifies the brute and 
denies human values, and lastly, 
the need for inner renewal be- 
fore we can save democracy. 
Still, this volume is well des- 
cribed as a tract; here is much 
of fervid preachment, dogmatic 
statement, and, in its early 
pages, regrettably poor historical 
writing, being a jumble rather 
than a critical presentation of 
historic sequences and processes, 
bristling with statements to 
challenge argument but unsup- 
ported by argument or evidence. 
As if to emphasize its discursive 
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character, the volume is divided 
into forty-four sections in its 333 
pages, a fact which militates 
against the reader’s easy com- 
prehension of the main lines of 
the discourses. Much space is 
devoted to an excoriating attack 
upon Fascism as a major phe- 
nomenon of modern Europe. As 
historical analysis the discussion 
would gain great strength had 
the author considered those 
views so powerfully presented by 
Ortega y Gasset’s Revolt of the 
Masses. Still, the well informed 
will readily agree that the dis- 
cussion offers frequently many 
a penetrating and incisive indict- 
ment of the Fascist philosophy 
and way of life. At least the 
sympathetic reader is stirred to 
emotional disturbances as the 
author lays wide open the per- 
fidy of the betrayal of mankind 
in the Fascist world. 


The main threads of the dis- 
course may be surmised from 
the following sequence: Rise of 
Fascism; breakdown of ideal 
(Greek) liberalism; rise of spur- 
ious liberalism, designated as 
‘pragmatic’ liberalism; the loss 
of values, constituting a prime 
menace, since that loss incapaci- 
tates men for action, for heroic 
action; the triumph of the cult 
of power through the rise of 
capitalism, nationalism, and the 
scientific movement; the hope 
for democracy, through a re- 
newal of persons; and last, ‘faith 
for living,’ which interpreted 
means faith in life, faith in 
values, faith as the indispensable 
groundwork for that spiritual 
renewal without which arma- 
ments will avail nought against 
the onslaught of Fascism — a 
faith which will transform it- 
self by natural spiritual pro- 
cesses into the ‘Economics of 
Sacrifice’ and the ‘Politics of 
Sacrifice,’ by which in turn alone 
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we shall save our souls and build 
a more humane civilization, dy- 
namic and progressive. 

M. M. Horton. 


IS GOD EMERTUS? By Shailer Ma- 
thews. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pp. ix, 93. $1.50. 


Readers of Dean Matthews 
will relish this sequel to the 
Growth of the Idea of God. Its 
pages betray the conviction of 
the writer that the Christian 
churches largely miss the mark 
in making central their concern 
for 
a post-mortem world about 
which they know nothing 
with certainty [rather ] 
than for the organization of 
life in social, economic, and 
political conditions which 
they judge outside the realm 
of religion. (v) 

The new approach to this task 

may be “discovered by the sci- 

entific methods.” (v) 
The crystal responds to heat 
and light, the vital to those 
elements in the cosmos 
which make life possible, 
and the personal to those 
cosmic activities which 
have made personality pos- 
sible. (47) 

In the dramatic unfolding of 
cosmic processes, the author dis- 
cerns one dominant motif. This 
he calls “personality-producing 
activities.” It becomes the norm 
of values in every realm. Since 
this is the case, the starting 
point for religion must be the 
person rather than metaphysical 
formulation. Religion separates 
from science at the point of ad- 
justment on the personal level. 
“We cannot be religious imper- 
sonally,” (81) but in relation 
to the personality-producing 
activities of cosmic environment. 
Valid prayer comes from the 
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soul whose desires accord with 
“the activities making toward 
personal value.” (45) Morality, 
misjudged from the standpoint 
of conscience and revelation, “is 
conformity with personality- 
producing activities of the uni- 
verse.” (58) Even “civilizations 
progress in proportion as per- 
sonal values are recognized in 
economic relations,” (62) and 
war condemns itself because it 
is “a denial of the personal value 
of the individual” (64) 


Jesus is represented as his- 
torical and “the incarnation of 
the deity.” (69) His cross 

is the sign manual of the 
faith of Jesus that, despite 
its cost, love is a practicable 
basis upon which to build 
a human relation because it 
is the expression of cosmic 
activity pictured as the love 
of a righteous God. (83) 

The pattern-God deemed by 
many as emeritus is the absen- 
tee, sovereign yet felicitous ruler, 
who substitutes death of one for 
the guilt of another and, as 
Father, gives worthy gifts to his 
unfortunate children. This the 
author defines and rejects as the 
existential God. His own view, 
however, the writer describes as 
“symbolic” (85). Not symbolic 
in the sense of nonexistent, but 
in that of designating a reality 

for those who find their 
religious life stimulated by 
the use of the term God as 
an aid to their individual 
and social adjustment to 
the_ personality-producing 
activities of the universe. 
(93) 

The brevity of this little vol- 
ume might be said to represent 
its value inversely. Its content 
could be expanded almost in- 
definitely but the maturity and 
clearness of the author’s ideas 
enable him to employ conciseness 
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and simplicity. It deserves a 
wide reading public. 
Ri A, 


“Must Philosophers Disagree?” 


HEGEL UBER SITTLICHKEIT UND 
GESCHICHTE. By Gustav E. Miiller. 
Ernst Reinhardt, Miinchen. Pp. 100. 


This little book is a compact, 
objective account of Hegel’s eth- 
ical philosophy, based chiefly on 
the Phenomenology of the Spirit, 
the Philosophy of Right, and the 
Philosophy of History. Empha- 
sis is laid on the idea that Hegel’s 
Sittlichkeit pertains to more than 
state. The two central concepts 
of Hegel are said to be the 
absoluteness of the whole and 
the absoluteness of the individ- 
ual. The notable passage which 
Miller cites in support of this 
conclusion is so little known that 
it may well be translated here: 

The essence of the ethics 
(Sittlichkeit) of the indi- 
vidual is plainly the real and 
hence the universal absolute 
ethics ; the ethics of the indi- 
vidual is a pulse-beat of the 
whole system. 

The ordinary commentator on 
Hegel, especially the one who 
identifies the thought of Hegel 
with the theory of the contempo- 
rary totalitarian state, is not 
accustomed to so high an evalua- 
tion of the individual as this 
passage conveys. The source is 
an essay on Natural Law to be 
found in Vol. VII, p. 392 of the 
Felix Meiner edition of 1913 
(p. 388 of the 1923 edition). 
Elsewhere Professor Mitiller has 
noted an even more striking pas- 
sage from the Aesthetik (Jub. 
Ausg., XIV, 248), as follows: 

The divine world is wholly 
concerned with the individ- 
ual; in the state he may be 
sacrificed to save the uni- 
versal, the state, but with 
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reference to God and the 
kingdom of God, the indi- 
vidual is intrinsically an 
end in himself. 
Even if the state is totalitar- 
ian, God is higher than the state. 
E.S. Brightman. 


For All the Saints 


THE PASSING OF THE SAINT. By 
John M. Mecklin. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. Pp. ix, 206. 
$2.00. 


No one could presume to 
understand the industrial age of 
America and leave out of ac- 
count Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Rog- 
ers, Mr. Schwab, or Jay Gould. 
So an understanding of the Mid- 
dle Ages calls for an understand- 
ing of her saints. Professor 
John E. Mecklin, in The Passing 
of the Saint has given us a valu- 
able analytical account of the 
great movements which charac- 
terized the Medieval Period and 
which grew out of the action 
patterns, theologies and points 
of view of the time. The view- 
point was, as the author says, 
“provided by the Pauline-Augus- 
tinian tradition — the great 
Christian Myth.” (13) Finally 
the various elements conjoined 
“in the secularized church with 
a magical sacramentarian ma- 
chinery of salvation.” .The 
general conditions of ignorance 
were such that the historic Jesus 
was lost in the mists of theologi- 
cal speculation to become the 
harsh and fearful magistrate of 
the Last Judgment. The com- 
mon man came then to reach 
religious realism through the 
media of Mary-worship and the 
intervention of the saints, who 
oriented him with respect to 
time and eternity. 

The author shows the relation 
of the early success and power 
of the church to its acceptance 
by the common people: 
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History shows that only the 
lower classes provide the 
creative energy born of sim- 
ple and yet powerful emo- 
tional attitudes not yet 
rendered wavering and so- 
phisticated through the 
development of habits of 
reflection .(47) 
It was out of influences like these 
that the worship of the saints 
sprang. The chief saints given 
consideration are Augustine of 
Hippo, Bernard of Clairvaux and 
Francis of Assisi. We are shown 
the psychological processes by 
which a man can deceive himself 
into believing himself filled with 
the love of God while at the 
same time venting sadistic hates, 
jealousies and fears on those who 
disagree with him. This he ac- 
complishes by orienting himself 
in an infallible institution, dog- 
ma, or Book. Thus he can justify 
what seems to him a personal 
disinterest as he heaps what he 
considers to be the wrath of 
God on men of differing religious 
or even social or political ideas. 
This is the secret of most perse- 
cutions and “purges” even to the 
present day which has brought 
a new era of persecution without 
even a suggestion of saintliness. 
The analysis of the character of 
Bernard is especially keen with 
insight. For of Bernard’s sin- 
cerity there could be no doubt, 
and his motives were, because 
of his mystical experiences, con- 
cealed from himself. He loved 
men so much that he could readi- 
ly seek to destroy their bodies in 
the interest of their immortal 
souls. At the same time and in a 
similar cause he destroyed his 
own body by what could easily 
be termed a prolonged suicide in 
the name of God. Bernard was 
ample illustration of the fact 
that a reformer without a sense 
of humor is a menace to society. 
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But the strength of this whole 
movement, as of other popular 
movements since human society 
began, lay in its appeal to the 
emotions. 

The final chapters deal with 
The Saint and the Middle Class 
and The Saint and the Demo- 
cratic Myth in which is repeated 
the rather popular theory of the 
day that Puritanism is respon- 
sible for the Capitalistic concepts 
of society that have been pre- 
dominant in the past three cen- 
turies. While one must admit 
that there seems to be much that 
sustains the theory there are 
many evidences that it rests on 
an oversimplification of the 
problem. Our own age is not the 
beginning of the amassing of 
great wealth in single hands. 
The emergence of the great 
middle class which attended the 
reformation and the rise of 
democracy made possible a more 
general participation in wealth 
by society at large. Too often 
Puritanism has measured its 
favor with God by the size of 
its bank account, but Puritanism 
by no means furnishes the ex- 
clusive examples. That attitude 
is a hang-over from a paganism 
which counted success as due to 
the favor of the gods and a yet 
unpurged Judaism like that 
which assailed Job as wicked 
because he was poor. 

Dr. Mecklin’s work is a valu- 
able introduction to any study of 
the Middle Ages. bated bail 


BENEDICTINE MONASTICISM AS 
REFLECTED IN THE WARNEFRID- 
HILDEMAR COMMENTARES ON 
THE RULE. By Sister M. Alfred 
Scholl. Columbia University Press, New 
York. Pp. 215. $2.75. 


One of the most faithful pic- 
tures of the rise of Monasticism 
is given us in Sister M. Alfred 
Scholl’s study of Benedictine 
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Monasticism as reflected in the 
Warnefrid-Hildemar Commen- 
taries on the Rule of St. Bene- 
dict. She gives us a discussion 
of the principles involved in 
Benedictinism and proceeds with 
the material organization of the 
Order, the monastic household, 
the discipline of the monastery, 
the occupations of the day, the 
social characteristics of the com- 
munity life, the liturgy and spir- 
ituality, asceticism and ideals. 
We here have revealed from the 
earliest known extant documents 
the sources, principles and 
methods which were potent in 
the rise and development of mon- 
asticism. The great value of the 
work lies in its direct connection 
with the fountain of monastic 
practice. That the monks were 
human, all too human is evi- 
denced by the regulation of soap, 
towels, combs, and shoes, to pre- 
vent their theft by the lighter 
fingered brethren. Here to the 
seclusion of the blessed it is ap- 
parent that “Satan came also.” 
The volume will be welcomed 
for putting into the hands of 
many readers material that could 
hitherto be had only by a few. 
Kear: 


THE LETTERS OF ST. BONIFACE. 
No. XXXI of the Records of Civiliza- 
tion Sources and Studies. Translated 
with an introduction by Ephraim Emer- 
ton. Columbia University Press, New 
York. Pp. 204. $3.00. 


Anyone who has attempted to 
lead a class through the period 
of European history around the 
Eighth Century has been made 
vividly conscious of the paucity 
of materials available. Every 
ray of light, therefore, that can 
be added is of moment. This is 
especially true of translations 
which become available to Eng- 
lish readers in the midst of our 
modern and contemporary ling- 
uistic Dark Age. 
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Of special interest is the ma- 
teridl which has to do with the 
early expansion of Christianity 
from Ireland and its implanta- 
tion in the land of the Franks. 
The part which Boniface played 
in the Christianization of Frank 
and German and the collabora- 
tion brought about between 
Rome and the Frankish state 
after Charles Martel’s victory 
over the Moors at Tours was 
particularly significant. Now 
twelve centuries after the event 
we have placed in our hands the 
letters that passed between Boni- 
face and the leaders of the day, 
political and ecclesiastical, with 
some account of the various 
synods that took place during 
the period. 


The translation of the letters 
is the work of the late Dr. Emer- 
ton with a slight degree of edit- 
ing by Professor La Pianna and 
and the editor of the general 
series of the Records of Civiliza- 
tion, Professor Austin P. Evans. 
The work will be quite essential 
to students of medieval history 
and philosophy. 

Kwa: 


THE STEPS OF HUMILITY. By Ber- 
nard, Abbot of Clairvaux. Translated 
by George Bosworth Burch. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge. Pp. xi, 
287. $3.00. 


Of special importance in the 
understanding of medieval phi- 
losophy and in particular of the 
tragic struggle between Bernard 
of Clairvaux and Peter Abelard 
is the translation of Bernard’s 
The Steps of Humility, with in- 
troduction and notes as a study 
of his epistemology, by George 
Bosworth Burch. The translator- 
compiler has had to bring to- 
gether from diverse connections 
the epistemological doctrines of 
Bernard. This he does in a most 
competent way in the introduc- 
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tion of some hundred or more 
pages. 

In any consideration of Ber- 
nard’s doctrine of knowledge it 
is essential to remember that 
the only knowledge he recog- 
nized as genuine was the ulti- 
mate knowledge gained through 
mysticism which was the know- 
ledge of God. The life of the 
soul with its three faculties of 
memory, will, and reason, func- 
tioning respectively as thought, 
emotion and intention was to 
him the most real of mundane 
realities which were brought to 
full fruitage only in and through 
the mystical vision of God. The 
existence of God is demonstrated 
by the existence of created things 
and his essence by the human 
capacity to conceive him. But 
it is not proper to say that He 
is great, good, just or wise, but 
rather to say that he is great- 
ness, goodness, justice and wis- 
dom. Thus Bernard held to what 
might be termed a sort of ac- 
tivism, for to him both God and 
the soul existed as activities. 
To Bernard the end of all know- 
ledge as of all religion was the 
mystical contemplation of God. 
Knowledge, the only knowledge 
which was worthy of pursuit 
was the knowledge of God re- 
ceived through mystical ecstacy. 
Both philosophy and science 
were not only worldly weak but 
sinful. Union with God was to 
come through love which is com- 
plete sympathy and harmony 
with the will of God. “The fruit 
of contemplation is beatitude,” 
and this to Bernard is the whole 
end and duty of man. 

With all this background of 
academic piety it seems some- 
what impious to quarrel. The 
ultimate judgment of the Saint 
rests with God and with time. 
But it is exceedingly significant 
that the man to whom the end 
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and fruitage of life was holy 
contemplation was mixed up 
with all the leading and most 
violent political and ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs of his day. He was 
the most powerful dictator of 
Europe in his time, feared alike 
by King and Pope, “who put 
down the mighty from their seats 
and exalted them of low de- 
gree.” He doubted everything 
on earth except the institution of 
the church and his own infalli- 
bility. Of the latter he seems 
never to have entertained the 
slightest doubt. Thus we are pre- 
sented with the weakness of the 
mystic. The man who is certain 
that he gets orders direct from 
God has no inner uncertainties, 
is not abashed by human ignor- 
ance, nor conscious of sins of 
prejudice, jealousy, offended 
pride and hate, which are really 
in him though glossed over with 
the cloak of religious earnest- 
ness. One of his mottoes ran: 
“Only he is wise who is wise to 
himself.” He might have ad- 
vantageously lived up to it. He 
was certain that monkish con- 
templation had made him wise 
to himself. The profounder spir- 
itual sins lurked unnoticed in 
his being. Too often he mistook 
neglect of his body, the suffer- 
ings of arthritis, a plank bed, 
and a hair shirt, as the real 
tokens of piety. In the matter 
of love he felt he had no right 
to love men who were themselves 
unsanctified. Indeed they were 
to be hated and he was to be the 
judge of their sanctification. In 
the light of these facts we have 
the reason for his persecution of 
Abelard even to the extent of 
trickery and untruth. He felt 
justified in any measure that 
would “get’’ the sinner and him- 
self was the judge. Thus it came 
about that the most powerful 
and religious dictator of the 
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times brought about the ruin of 
the greatest intellect of the 
times, Abelard. But the judg- 
ment of time is with Abelard. 
Fee es. 


The Prelude to Sumter 


LINCOLN TAKES COMMAND. By 
John Shipley Tilley. The University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 
Pp. xxxvii, 334, $3.50. 


That the Confederates fired 
the first shot at Ft. Sumter is 
known. That they did so with- 
out sufficient reason has been 
generally asserted. In an effort 
to determine whether they really 
were at fault the volume under 
review weighs all the pertinent 
evidence, particularly that affor- 
ded by the official documents 
over the fateful five and a third 
months following the election of 
Lincoln. 


The result is not only a pains- 
taking scrutiny of developing 
circumstances but fresh insight 
into the psychology of central 
personalities. The problem pre- 
sented by the secession of states 
in which the federal government 
held fortresses was extraordi- 
narily difficult. The attitude of 
responsible Confederate leaders 
seems to have been conciliatory 
and forbearing. So was that of 
most of the responsible Northern 
leaders. On the basis of the evi- 
dence, one man by refraining 
from extreme and provocative 
measures could have added 
incalculably to the chances for 
peace; by failing to refrain he 
made war inevitable. The man 
was Lincoln. 

Surprising as this conclusion 
may be, the recorded contempo- 
rary evidence, including Lin- | 
coln’s own, seems to bear it out. 
Unless fresh documents should 
turn up hereafter, the old theory 
as to the immediate cause of 
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conflict has been rendered un- 
tenable. 


Creativity in Art and Living 

THE SPIRIT AND SUBSTANCE OF 
ART. By Louis W. Flaccus. F. S. Crofts 
‘: Company, New York. Pp. xiii, 593. 
3.75. 


This book by Dr. Flaccus gives 
us a very comprehensive and at 
the same time detailed survey of 
the complicated subject of art 
and aesthetics in general. It can- 
not fail to be a most interesting, 
informative, and stimulating vol- 
ume for anyone interested in 
that difficult and confused but 
fascinating field. Beginning with 
a discussion of the scope, the 
special interests, and the sources 
of the several arts, and of the 
general field of aesthetics, and 
with an analysis of the nature of 
aesthetic value, it takes up in 
succession, the dance, architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting, poetry 
and (in a chapter contributed by 
Mr. Paul Krummeich) music, 
and discusses their problems, 
principles and techniques. Dr. 
Flaccus then passes to more gen- 
eral problems, defining and dif- 
ferentiating the beautiful, the 
characteristic, and the sublime, 
and the specific kinds of aesthet- 
ic enjoyment they afford. 

Tragedy and comedy are next 
discussed, and various theories 
regarding their origins and the 
nature of their effectiveness are 
set forth. Naturalism, idealism, 
classicism, romanticism, expres- 
sionism, and the forces of tradi- 
tion and revolt are analyzed, and 
the general question of the prop- 
riety of the moralistic attempt to 
censor the arts is raised in con- 
nection with a chapter on the 
relations of art to ethics and 
religion. 

The latter part of the book is 
devoted to modern and contem- 
porary tendencies and move- 
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ments in all the arts, and to the 
emergence of a possible new art 
having as its vehicle the moving- 
picture. 

Dr. Flaccus is conspicuously 
fair and impersonal throughout. 
His discussion of censorship, and 
of such modernistic trends as 
non-objective and_ surrealistic 
art is refreshingly free from the 
emotions ordinarly aroused by 
these subjects. He would have 
us at least try to understand be- 
fore either praising or condemn- 
ing. 

The book is, if anything, over- 
documented with references. As 
a textbook for classroom use, it 
is indeed seriously hampered in 
this respect. For the student, it 
would be more useful if the ref- 
erences were reduced in number, 
and restricted to more generally 
and better known artists and 
works of art. The question of 
photographs is always a difficult 
one, but here again, one could 
wish for a more typical selection, 
and for an arrangement in which 
the illustrations appeared in con- 
nection with points in the text 
they might drive home. 

Again in a book of so wide a 
scope there is one serious and 
remarkable omission. Dr. Flac- 
cus himself, in discussing the 
nature of aesthetic experience, 
champions the theory of empa- 
thy, and describes it at some 
length. But there are other 
theories in the field, with which 
Dr. Flaccus has failed to ac- 
quaint the reader. An account 
of them should by rights be in- 
cluded in any general description 
of the nature and substance of 
art. B. A. G. Fuller. 


SPRINGS OF CREATIVE LIVING. By 
Rollo May. Abingdon Cokesbury, New 
York. Pp. 271. $2.00. 


Springs of Creative Living is 
a study of the relation between 
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Religion and Psycho-therapy. 
The latter is defined as simply the 
art of applying the knowledge 
which the depth psychology has 
discovered in helping people to 
find meaning and happiness in 
their lives. Personality break- 
downs are prevalent in our day 
because of the lack of grasp- 
ing the meaning in life. The new 
freedom and reliance upon the 
self has not given us the solution 
but has led to egocentrism. Re- 
liance on realities outside our- 
selves is still necessary. The 
essence of religion is the presup- 
position that life has meaning. 
The kind of meaning sought and 
the way it is sought are impor- 
tant. The authoritarian, the 
hedonistic and mere self-expres- 
sion are rejected in favor of 
expression through structure, 
that is, with reference to our 
physical limitations, our social 
situation and the religious struc- 
ture, or God. 

The author rebels against the 
puritanism which is suspicious 
of happiness, but is equally sus- 
picious of merely romantic hap- 
piness. Happiness is usually 
found in the midst of life’s im- 
perfections, “‘in spite of,” and so 
he advocates the courage of 
imperfection. Healthy religion 
frees one from egocentricity. 

The author is greatly indebted 
to Freud and likens our debt to 
him to that which ancient Athens 
owed Socrates. He likewise leans 
heavily upon Freud’s followers 
Jung, Adler, Ranke, and Kunkel 
and includes in an appendix an 
excellent short summary of the 
viewpoint and contribution of 
this quintette. The book is made 
more interesting and concrete 
for the average reader by the 
inclusion of cases which have 
grown out of the author’s own 
experience as counselor. 

Herbert L. Searles. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF ETHICS. By Sir 
W. David Ross. Oxford University 
Press, London and New York. Pp. xvi, 
328. $5.00. 


The appointment of Sir W. 
David Ross to the Gifford Lec- 
tureship for 1935-36 has given 
opportunity for an amplification 
and restatement of his moral 
theory expounded in 1930, and 
for an examination of criticisms 
leveled against it since that time. 
The content of these lectures by 
an outstanding spokesman of 
what is known as the Oxford 
school of moral intuitionism, has 
been published recently under 
the title of Foundations of Eth- 
ics. The approach of this author 
to the problem of moral theory 
is Socratic. The test of a valid 
ethical doctrine is found to lie 
in its coincidence with what or- 
dinary moral persons mean when 
they use moral terms. This at 
once cancels naturalism, whose 
program proposes to reduce 
moral categories to the amoral, 
the normative to the factual. In 
brief, morals is in essence inde- 
pendent of biology, psychology, 
and sociology. The reductive or 
genetic method is irrelevant, 
since it explains by explaining 
away. It solves moral problems 
by dissolving the moral facts. 
Moral content, the author holds, 
comprises an autonomous realm 
of knowledge, an order of predi- 
cates or attributes apprehended 
by intuition and logically form- 
ulated in synthetic a priori judg- 
ments. 

What is unique in this system 
is its rejection of both moral 
monism and rationalism. Sir 
Ross’s standpoint is dualistic in 
two senses. Primarily it is dual- 
istic in the sense that Right and 
Good, while interpenetrating 
categories, are nevertheless held 
to be irreducible the one to the 
other. This, the main thesis of 
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the volume is in brief that, 
There are two quite differ- 
ent characteristics, which, 
once we have grasped the 
difference between them, we 
see it to be proper to desig- 
nate by different words, 
even if we do not always in 
ordinary speech so desig- 
nate them; and I suggest 
‘right’ as on the whole the 
most convenient the one, 
and “good” the most con- 
venient term for designat- 
ing the other. (11) 
Thus an ethical theory exclu- 
sively teleological or rigoristic 
must be rejected, since either 
type “oversimplifies the moral 
life’ by recognizing only one 
kind of claim. 

Ross’s system is also dualistic 
in recognizing against the opti- 
mists the fact of evil sources of 
happiness, such as the will to 
malevolence and the desire to 
debauch the moral character of 
another. His system is radically 
intuitionistic in the sense that 
specific modes of Right and Good 
cannot be deduced from or dis- 
covered by resort to these gen- 
eral categories, but must be 
found by specific intuitive ap- 
prehension. 

When we consider a partic- 
ular act as a lie, or as the 
breaking of a promise, or 
as a gratuitous infliction of 
pain, . .. we do not need 
to, and do not, fall back on 
a remembered general prin- 
ciple; we see the individual 
act to be by its very nature 
wrong. (p. 173) 
This standpoint, it would seem, 
is remotely similar to Kant’s 
doctrine of the aesthetic judg- 
ment of taste. 

The obvious challenge of the 
anti-intuitionist, reminiscent of 
Locke’s criticism of innate ideas, 
is the charge that intuitionism 
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breaks on the problem of error. 
By way of reply to this basic 
criticism, Ross calls attention to 
the fact that the common con- 
viction of man that the sciences 
are concerned with an objective 
system of facts and laws has 
not been held to be incompatible 
with the eloquent presence of 
scientific error in the history of 
this body of knowledge. In de- 
fense of his position he might 
have gone further and pointed 
out that all epistemologies are in 
the same boat. To attempt to cir- 
cumvent the importance of error 
for any theory of knowledge is 
to land squarely in solipsism and 
nihilism. 

Within the confines of avail- 
able space it is impossible to 
discuss the subtleties and refine- 
ments of the author’s argument. 
The standpoint represented may 
be summarized as independent, 
objective, intuitionistic, pluralis- 
tic. dualistic and perfectionistic. 

Mention can be made of only 
two special points. The author 
calls attention correctly to the 
fact, and leans heavily on it, that 
personal desire for a maximum 
of pleasure is morally neutral. 
He also corrects the hard rigor- 
ism of Kant, who held that an 
act motivated by both duty and 
other desires is morally inferior 
to one performed by duty alone, 
by admitting the moral worth of 
desires other than that of duty. 

One point in criticism. The 
author holds that obligation con- 
cerns action and not motivation, 
since a man cannot voluntarily 
control his desires, attitudes, and 
feelings. Whether or not such 
control is possible seems irrelev- 
ant in light of the plain intuitive 
fact that at least in certain in- 
stances obligation does include 
the possession of a certain mo- 
tive, attitude, or desire. Thus 
if money is loaned with good 
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intent, it seems patent that the 
borrower is obligated not only 
to perform the act of returning 
the money according to agree- 
ment, but to return it cordially 
and with good intent. He can- 
not dutifully return it grudg- 
ingly. 

This volume is closely written, 
requires concentrated attention, 
and is the most imposing state- 
ment that has issued from the 
Oxford intuitionist movement. 

Wilbur Long. 


A Churchman Humanized 
THE ARCHBISHOP SAILS FOR ROME. 
By Willis A. Boughton. The Kaleido- 
aot Press, Dallas, Texas. Pp. 76. 
1.50, 


A chemist and inventor here 
traces, in successive units of 
descriptive and meditative verse, 
the experiences of an archbishop 
who is going to Rome to be made 
a cardinal. The archbishop is 
rather too satisfied with himself 
and too contemptuous of his fel- 
low travelers, but in consequence 
of a shipwreck readjusts his phi- 
losophy. Di re 


Jesuit-Baiting Donne 

IGNATIUS HIS CONCLAVE. By John 
Donne. Reproduced in facsimile .. . 
with an Introduction by Charles M. 
Coffin. Published for The Facsimile 
Text Society by Columbia Press, New 
York. Pp. xxiii, 149. $1.60. 


In the controversies which 
raged in the early seventeenth 
century regarding Catholics in 
general, and Jesuits in partic- 
ular, John Donne took a hand by 
publishing his Pseudo-Martyr in 
1610. Though this work was his 
first public championing of the 
Anglican cause, his tone was 
tolerant and his purpose was to 
persuade Catholics that they 
might take the oath of allegiance. 
The next year he published Ig- 
natius His Conclave in two edi- 
tions, the first in Latin, the 
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second in English. Here the 
treatment was witty and provo- 
cative. As the title page states, 
“many things are mingled by 
way of Satyr concerning the Dis- 
position of Jesuits, the Creation 
of a New Hell, the establishing 
of a Church in the Moone.” In 
an appended “Apology for Jes- 
uites” Donne declared that “hee 
favours them most, which saies 
least of them.” He himself had 
said plenty. 

The volume here reproduced in 
facsimile is the Huntington Li- 
brary copy of the 1611 English 
version. Professor Coffin of Ken- 
yon College supplies a pithy in- 
troduction. 

G. G. 


Our Cultural Background 


THE MAKING OF THE MODERN 
MIND: A SURVEY OF THE INTEL- 
LECTUAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
PRESENT AGE. By John Herman 
Randall, Jr. Revised Edition. Houghton 
ce Company, Boston. Pp. xiii, 696. 

4.00. 


The fact that the last fifteen 
years necessitated a revision of 
The Making of the Modern Mind 
illustrates the author’s confes- 
sion that his supreme interest in 
writing it was “the history men 
have lived rather than the his- 
tory scholars have discovered” 
(V). Accordingly the purpose 
of the volume continues the same 
as that expressed in the original 
edition. 

This book aims, by entering 
sympathectically into the 
spirit of the past, to make 
the thought of the present 
more intelligible. Covering 
so vast a field, it can of 
course lay little claim to 
originality ; but it does rest, 
so far as possible, upon a 
first-hand acquaintance with 
the words of those who have 
expressed the intellectual 
currents of their times (V). 
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The author believes that not 
only do ideas have a biography 
but that they “are much more 
lasting than anything else in 
man’s civilization” (5). This he 
seeks to illustrate by showing 
how different ideas may be re- 
sponsible for differences of suc- 
ceeding epochs. The Middle 
Ages, for example, “found the 
ultimate reason for the universe 
in the will of God” (29), where- 
as the Reformation outcome di- 
vorced religion from reason and 
allied it with commerce, while 
modern science embraced the 
new view that “experience was 
the only test of physical truth” 
(212). 

An abundance of what one 
could describe as source material 
is interspersed through every 
chapter so that the reader catch- 
es something of the flavor of 
original sources. These quota- 
tions are usually not too lengthy 
and are well selected. Besides, 
a most valuable feature of the 
volume pertains to the classified, 
selected reading lists at the end 
of the twenty-two chapters. In 
addition to a general bibliog- 
raphy covering the scope of the 
chapter, extensive references are 
classified, bearing upon the sub- 
topics which are treated in the 
particular chapter. At the close 
of the volume, an excellent topi- 
cal bibliography is made avail- 
able. 

The revised edition is a testi- 
mony to at least two contribu- 
tions which the author has made 
to the understanding of the in- 
tellectual equipment of modern 
man. One invariably reads this 
book with a sense of quest, 
anxious always to go just a little 
farther to explore what lies a- 
head. This, of course, makes for 
sustained interest and in turn 
affects one’s own appreciation of 
the material which one reads. 
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The second is more penetrating. 
It pertains to something which 
one perceives beyond what is 
grasped from the reading of 
mere history. Professor Randall 
thinks philosophy and, accord- 
ingly, sets facts in a philosophical 
rerspective giving insights and 
interpretations both of which 
are vital but too frequently in 
surveying the past, are neglec- 
ted. One could hardly recommend 
too strongly an intimate ac- 
quaintance with this timely and 
quite unique volume. 
P. BK. H. 


Sources Old and New 


SELECTIONS FROM HELLENISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By Gordon H. Clark. 
F. S. Crofts & Company, New York. 
ix; 267.) $1:25. 


For those to whose lot may 
fall the teaching of Hellenistic 
philosophy this small volume of 
selections from the works of the 
Epicureans, The Stoics, Plu- 
tarch, Philo, Hermes Trismegis- 
tus and Plotinus will prove a 
boon. They accord convenient 
access in an inexpensive volume 
to the original. Professor Clark 
must be praised also for clearing 
up here and there in accepted 
translations awkward or mis- 
leading renderings. He has done 
this at times to the great better- 
ment of the text. It will be a 
source of pleasure to the many 
friends and admirers of the late 
Professor William Romaine 
Newbolt to know that the selec- 
tions here given from Hermes 
Trismegistus are taken from the 
larger Newbolt translation hith- 
erto unpublished. It is to be 
hoped that some day we may 
have the benefit of the full ren- 
dering with its copious notes. 
Until then we shall not cease to 
be grateful for these excerpts 
from that great scholar’s pen. 

fo 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHY: A BOOK OF READ- 
INGS. By Walter G. Muelder and 
Laurence Sears. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. Pp. x, 533. $4.00. 


Among various evidences of 
the fact that the United States 
of America has attained intel- 
lectual and cultural, as well as 
political independence, from the 
so-called old world, is the status 
of her thought life. Recent an- 
thologies of American philos- 
ophy are indicative. A recent 
and commendable addition to 
this acknowledgement of philo- 
sophical independence is the vol- 
ume by Professors Muelder and 
Sears. It is the second attempt 
that has come to the reviewer’s 
attention. In comparison with 
the first, The Development of 
American Philosophy is more in- 
clusive. It deals with a wider 
and more recent range of think- 
ers and their contributions, con- 
taining some ten more major 
items but dealing with some 
twenty-five thinkers that are not 
mentioned in the earlier, similar 
collection. 

The plan of the volume is the 
ordinary one of arranging 
material under general subjects 
with an appropriate introductory 
essay for each division, discus- 
sing briefly the general character 
of the particular thought com- 
prehended under the subject and 
making specific statements con- 
cerning the principal thinkers. 
Usually these essays include suc- 
cinct and revelatory remarks 
disclosing very well the gist of a 
thinker’s deliverance. Their 
oversight would preclude any 
suitable perspective in which to 
comprehend the movements of 
the particular field. 

On the whole the selections 
are well chosen. Presumably the 
intention was to keep within 
rather strict limits of conven- 
tional philosophy. One feels for, 
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example, the absence of early 
political thought prior to the 
time of Jonathan Edwards who 
voiced theological and idealist 
sentiments and with whom the 
volume begins and which has 
contributed to the formation of 
American life. However, even 
in the field of philosophy, if one’s 
knowledge of American philos- 
ophy depended exclusively upon 
the contents of this book, one 
serious oversight seems to have 
been made. The table of contents 
makes no recognition of Person- 
alism. In the Introductory essay 
on “Recent Perspectives in A- 
merican Idealism,” the author 
refers to Edgar S. Brightman as 
“the leading representative of 
the personalistic school,” (488) 
and mentions “Personalists,” in 
the brief biographical not of 
Professor Brightman. (511) As 
a philosophy, Personalism seems 
to occupy an importance worthy 
of more attention than is paid to 
it in this volume. Besides, inas- 
much as Personalism on the 
Pacific coast, for example, may 
be credited justly with develop- 
ing a recognized school of philos- 
ophy within a great university, 
housed within its own building 
of surpassing excellence served 
by a special philosophy library 
of recognized significance, ex- 
pressing its views in a credit- 
able quarterly magazine of twen- 
ty-two years standing, it seems 
that Personalism which is 
spreading among world thinkers 
and is gaining academic recog- 
nition, might have received more 
attention. 

The volume deserves general 
acceptation, not only by depart- 
ments of philosophy but by the 
average American reader who 
craves to understand his tradi- 
tions. It is well printed, has 
good bibliographical material 
and index. Paul R. Helsel. 
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Thinkers to Remember 


THE PRESENT AGE. By Soren Kierke- 
gaard. Translated by Alexander Dru 
and Walter Lowrie. Oxford University 
Press, London. Pp. xii, 163. $2.50. 


The recently revived interest 
in the Danish theologian and 
philosopher Kierkegaard almost 
a century after his works first 
appeared in his native tongue, 
is one of the interesting features 
of contemporary thought. The 
explanation of this phenomenon 
will doubtless be found to lie in 
a certain elusive yet unmistak- 
able quality both of thought and 
of style which might be called 
for want of a better name, “pro- 
phetic.”” The translators of The 
Present Age have rendered a 
further service toward the in- 
troduction of this voice out of 
the past by making available to 
English readers this urbane, 
penetrating and witty criticism 
of his own age, that of nine- 
teenth century Denmark. 

His age is characterized as an 
age of spiritual levelling. It is 
not an age of action, nor of sus- 
tained enthusiasms, but of re- 
flection, which results in envy 
and the stifling of action. The 
Public is the great levelling- 
master largely created by the 
Press, and is an abstraction. 
Socratic in irony is the following 
indictment of public opinion, 
“Twenty-five signatures make 
the most frightful stupidity into 
an opinion and the considered 
opinion of a first-class mind is 
only a paradox.” (62) The con- 
flict between the individual and 
society in which he is immedi- 
ately immersed is his central 
theme, and the discussion ranges 
over a wide field including the 
novel, religion, conversation, 
love, education and the press. 

The volume includes in addi- 
tion to the above, an essay on, 
“Has a Man a Right to be put 


to Death for the Truth?” 
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His 

answer is in the negative, since 
a man does not have possession 
of the Truth in such measure 
as to justify allowing others to 
commit this wrong. Another 
essay, “On the Difference Be- 
tween a Genius and an Apostle,” 
suggests that whereas the genius 
has an imminent teleology and 
may work for his own ends, an 
Apostle is marked by a certain 
quality of authority which can- 
not be levelled, because his mis- 
sion is not given him for his own 
sake but for others. 

The present volume will be 
widely welcomed as a valuable 
addition to the growing body of 
Kierkegaardian literature in the 
English language. 

. H.L.S. 


THE LIVING THOUGHTS OF CON- 

FUCIUS. Presented by Alfred Doeblin. 
Longmans, Green and Company, New 
York and Toronto. 182 pp. $1.25. 


One of my cultured Chinese 
friends, in an address on Con- 
fucius recently remarked that 
to speak of Confucius in Amer- 
ica seemed now like bringing 
coals to Newcastle, because on 
every hand he heard the phrase 
“Confucius say.”’ He reported 
one speaker as referring to Con- 
fucius the famous remark about 
the danger of trading horses 
while crossing a stream. There 
has undoubtedly been a real ren- 
aissance of serious interest in 
China of which the “Confucius 
say” fad is a passing indication. 
Many translations of Confucius 
and other items in China’s rich 
literature are now appearing but 
none of them better for a brief 
presentation of the Confucian 
philosophy than Alfred Doeblin’s, 
The Living Thoughts of Con- 
fucius in The Living Thoughts 
Library. 

All who are acquainted with 
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the Confucian documents are 
mindful of the reiterations of 
that piece of literature and will 
be grateful to have that which is 
merely repetitious weeded out 
as in this selection. The author 
provides us not only with an in- 
troductory life of Confucius but 
gives us translations of The 
Great Learning, The Doctrine 
of the Mean, The Analects, and 
in addition, Mencius, The Clas- 
ste of Filial Piety, The Book of 
History and The Book of Poetry. 
Thus we have the Four Books of 
Classics and The Sacred Five 
Books. The selections have been 
so carefully made that though 
all is brought within the com- 
pass of a single small volume, 
nothing essential has been omit- 
ted. It is invaluable as a hand- 
book of the Chinese Classics and 
is a good volume to which to re- 
fer the student of Chinese cul- 
ture. Roi, 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF GEORGE SAN- 
TAYANA. Edited by Paul Arthur 
Schilpp. The Library of Living Phi- 
losophers. Vol. II. Northwestern Uni- 


versity, Evanston, Illinois. Pp. xvi, 698. 
$4.00. 


Heretofore, in the ordinary 
course of events, philosophers 
have been in the habit of be- 
queathing to posterity endless 
disputes, both among their dis- 
ciples and their opponents, re- 
garding their true meaning. No 
sooner, for example, was Socra- 
tes dead, than both the Cynics 
and the Cyrenaics were claiming 
to be the correct interpreters of 
his real teaching. It is still an 
open question whether or not 
Aristotle misunderstood Plato. 
Determining what Hegel thought 
has led to an Hegelian Right, 
Left and Center. And so the 
tale goes. To be sure, philoso- 
phers have been subject during 
their life-time to sporadic praise 
and censure, which they have 
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only been able to acknowledge or 
counter as_ sporadically. But 
they have never been in a posi- 
tion before to deal in a final man- 
ner, at a time when their sys- 
tems were practically completed, 
with an organized, contempor- 
ary survey of every aspect of 
their doctrine, and thus both to 
clear up the misunderstandings 
of their critics and to give a 
last clarification of their own 
views. 

It is the intention of the Li- 
brary of Living Philosophers, to 
give philosophers this new privi- 
lege, and incidentally to give 
posterity less opportunity later 
to quarrel over the question of 
what they really meant. The 
first volume of the series pre- 
sented Dewey with a compre- 
hensive account of the impres- 
sion his version of pragmatism 
made upon his times, and en- 
abled him to lay bare and cor- 
rect such misapprehensions as 
he found in it. Volume II does 
the same for Santayana. Hight- 
een contemporary scholars unite 
to show him how others see him, 
and he replying to their inter- 
pretations and criticisms, en- 
deavors to set them right and 
show them once and for all how 
he sees himself. 

The volume begins with a 
“General Confession” on his part 
including and expanding his 
“Brief History of My Opinions,” 
which is perhaps as charming a 
miniature of personal and philo- 
sophical autobiography as has 
ever been written. And this is 
followed by a chapter of per- 
sonal memories and appreciation 
written by one of his pupils. 
Then the various aspects and 
problems of his philosophy are 
discussed one by one, and his 
position as poet, prose writer, 
critic, and student of aesthetics 
is appraised. 
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It is not, I hope, derogatory 
to the collaborators in this work, 
to say that the best part of the 
volume is not what they have 
said about Santayana, but what 
Santayana has said about him- 
self. We cannot be too grateful 
to them for having provoked 
him into adding to his “General 
Confession” at the beginning, 
the “Apologia pro Mente Sua’ 
at the end of the volume. This 
last chapter is not only a bril- 
liant defense and partial re-ex- 
position of a great philosophical 
system—perhaps the only sys- 
tem since Schopenhauer to be a 
Weltanschauung—but it reveals 
once more the greatness of the 


man. 
B.A.G.F. 


PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS IN 
MEMORY OF EDMUND HUSSERL. 
Edited by Marvin Farber. UWHarvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Pp. vii, 332. $4.00. 


The invasion into this country 
of Husserl’s thought has now 
assumed impressive proportions. 
To a propagation and develop- 
ment of his “phenomenological” 
standpoint his American stu- 
dents and disciples have recently 
dedicated the journal, Philoso- 
phy and Phenomenological Re- 
search. The continued vigor and 
purpose of this new movement 
is also indicated by the recent 
appearance of a collaborative 
volume entitled, Philosophical 
Essays in Memory of Edmund 
Husserl, edited by Professor 
Marvin Farber of the University 
of Buffalo. This book reveals 
clearly the program to which the 
school of Husserl must devote 
itself. In the first place, it indi- 
cates that a considerable evolu- 
tion in thought occurred in Hus- 
serl himself, and that the popu- 
lar interpretation of the master 
is wrong because it is based on 
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hasty conclusions gathered from 
a reading of his earlier work. 
Presumably therefore the Amer- 
ican school will later offer to us 
translations of the writings of 
his mature and final period. The 
present volume also indicates 
that “Phenomenology” is a 
school whose unity lies in its 
method rather than in meta- 
physical doctrine. Thus while it 
appears that Husserl moved ulti- 
mately to the standpoint of onto- 
logical idealism, his students are 
not inclined en masse to follow 
him. Phenomenology, it seems, 
splits into a right or idealistic, 
a center or neutral, and a left 
or realistic wing. It is also in- 
dicated that the Phenomenolog- 
ical movement in America is a 
creative one. It is dedicated not 
to a mere spreading of the gospel 
but likewise to independent de- 
velopment. It is based on a 
common methodology but with- 
out prearranged agreement 
either as to metaphysical impli- 
cations or the details of the 
Phenomenological superstruc- 
ture. Whatever the ultimate 
validity of Phenomenology as 
such may prove to be, this move- 
ment is undoubtedly fruitful in 
challenging the vagaries of Hu- 
mean positivism. It compels us 
to re-examine the meaning of 
“experience,” to return to a 
study of its presuppositions, and 
to thicken up the content of 
that which experience is sup- 
posed to reveal to us. The pres- 
ent volume comprises sixteen 
essays by as many different 
writers, in addition to a supple- 
mental article by Husserl him- 
self entitled, “Grundlegende 
Untersuchungen zum Phinomen- 
ologischen Ursprung der Rium- 
lichkeit der Natur.” These es- 
says are both expository and 
critical, and indicate the diver- 
gence and independence of the 
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minds dedicated to the move- 
ment. Several are by friends 
rather than disciples of Husserl. 
Among these are an important 
“Outline-Sketch of a System 
of Metaphysics,” by Professor 
Hocking, and “The Ghost of 
Modality” by Hermann Weyl. 
The volume is printed in the 
good taste traditional to the 
Harvard Press. 
W. L. 


Classification or Interpretation 

LAW AS LOGIC AND EXPERIENCE. 
By Max Radin. Yale University Press. 
Pp. x, 171. $2.00. 


Law as Logic and Experience 
consists of the Storr Lectures on 
Jurisprudence delivered at Yale 
Law’ School in 1940 and ap- 
proaches a very old controversy 
in a lively and refreshing man- 
ner. The controversy, namely, 
whether logic or experience is 
primary in law, is a familiar one 
to the historian of philosophy 
and it is evident that the author 
is not unfamiliar with that tra- 
dition. As logic, law attempts an 
approximation to mathematics 
but is hampered by the lack of 
a notation; on the other hand, 
law is about human experience 
which is not mainly logical. Law 
is conscious of this deficiency 
when viewed as experience, and 
when viewed as logic it is con- 
scious that its authority to repre- 
sent experience to the mind has 
never been ratified. 

In order to proceed with strict 
logic in a legal case, it is neces- 
sary to reconstruct the past, 
hence law has been retrospec- 
tive. The difficulty of this re- 
construction is illustrated with 
reference to the impossibility of 
exactly reconstructing an auto- 
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mobile accident. Also in family 
affairs and divorce the trend is 
to think prospectively and to 
make equitable disposition of the 
dispute with respect to the fu- 
ture rather than to place the 
blame for what has happened in 
the past. 

What is the function of the 
modern lawyer? Is it the dis- 
pensing of justice? If the inter- 
pretation of the lawyer’s job is 
the dispensing of justice in the 
sense in which von Ihering de- 
fines it, “as a means of securing 
the conditions of life of the com- 
munity,” then we must look to 
experience and not logic. Yet 
here we are dealing with an ideal 
and an ideal goal is not given 
either by experience or logic but 
by moral conviction. 

The frank admission is made 
that actually legal mechanism 
cannot carry the burden of 
securing a proper social system. 
In the last analysis justice must 
be what a number of men, 
namely the judges, think is just. 
Law cannot be looked to to cure 
the ills of society; this can only 
be attained by increasing the 
number of just men. Finally, it 
is held that the technique of law 
can dispense with neither logic 
nor experience, which is the 
same conclusion the philosophers 
have reached with respect to 
matters of scientific knowledge. 

This series of lectures will be 
found stimulating to members of 
the legal profession if only for 
its liberalism. As for the reader 
who is a layman in legal tech- 
nique, yet who has a lively in- 
terest in its courts, and who may 
have despaired of them, it will 
bring some ray of hope. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 


Out of a thoughtful and observing life in the midst of world 
aiffairs as administrator, educator, author, and philosopher, 
The Editor contributes a comparative study of the present and 
past world crises and outlines conditions for the survival of 
Western civilization. Culture can continue only to the extent that 
freedom is cherished. 


Upon Professor William Stern’s death in 1938, he was en- 
gaged in writing a series of three articles for THE PERSONALIST 
on his system of philosophy. Professor Lewis White Beck of 
Emory University Georgia, translated the first two articles into 
English, and Professor Stern was engaged in writing the third 
article when sudden death cut it short. In William Stern’s Philos- 
ophy of Value, Professor Beck completes the series. 


Cornelius A. Plantinga, Duke University, Durham, North Caro- 
lina, here presents an account of the beginning and development of 
The Biblical Personalism of Philipp Kohnstamm. Although the 
treatment of the views of Professor Kohnstamm are rich and 
informing, some will regret the author’s statement that “it can 
hardly be said that a personalistic movement thrived in France.” 
The readers of THE PERSONALIST may expect an article soon on 
French Personalism. 


The fact that patterns of social behavior have changed little 
through time is one of the lessons taught by What Plato Said 
About War. Pearl Louise Weber is at the University of Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


The author of the verse: Words Written On Sand writes from 
Larchmont, New York. 


Professor Bernard E. Meland, of Pomona College, California, 
in Some Philosophic Aspects of Poetic Perception contrasts an 
indescribable quality of mind that accompanies the search for 
beauty in contrast with the search for truth. The moralist tends 
to derogate from objects of space while the aesthete conceives of 
art as the nearest approach to spirit that he meets in nature. 


Recovered Echoes from a Wanderjahr of Bowne make an in- 
testing contribution to the one letter that Francis J. McConnell 
in his Life of Bowne indicated existed alone from Bowne’s sab- 
batical year spent in Europe 1882-3. 


Seldom does one think of Poe as a philosopher. Laurence J. 
Lafleur, however, in Edgar Allan Poe as Philosopher calls to atten- 
tion certain philosophic principles, which although fragmentary, 
justify ascribing to Poe a certain philosophic interest. 
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